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INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN one nation adopts the alphabetical char- 
acters of another nation, the presumption is that 
it adopts also the sounds represented by those 
characters. Thus nothing is more natural than 
to suppose that the Romans originally gave to 
the Latin letters the sounds of their Greek pro- 
totypes. And if, in all the alphabets derived 
from the Latin, the same sound was uniformly 
denoted by the same letter, no one would ever 
suspect that there had been any change in this 
respect since the first appearance of the Pheeni- 
cian signs in Greek. But such is not the case. 
On the contrary, the same letter often denotes 
more sounds than one, and, what is more perplex- 
ing, the same sound is not always represented by 
the same letter. Hence the question, What‘were 


the original sounds of the Greek alphabet ? 
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Some scholars, while they confidently assert 
that the ancient pronunciation can no longer be 
determined with certainty, gravely inform us that 
it may be learned partly from the comparison of 
words which languages yet living have in com- 
mon with Greek, partly through Greek words 
which appear in Latin, and Latin and Shemitic 
words which appear in Greek. But it is to be 
recollected that a comparison of kindred words 
affords no means of ascertaining the sound of a 
particular Greek letter, for it presupposes already 
a knowledge of that sound. 

- They tell us, also, that the Greek pronuncia- 
tion may be learned in part through imitations of 
natural sounds left us by the ancients. These 
sounds would indeed be of great use in settling 
the pronunciation of most of the Greek and Latin 
letters, if the following things were granted: 
that the sounds made by the lower animals are 
articulate; that a given species of animals, in any 
part of the world, at any time, and under all cir- 
cumstances, make essentially the same sound; 
that all men of all nations, and under all cir- © 
cumstances, have but one way of denoting these 
sounds. But as itis impossible to believe these 
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propositions, it is plain that Greek words of this 
sort must be classed with other ancient curiosi- 
ties. In respect, however, to tone or accent, we 
cannot help admitting that its place and nature 
are easily determined even in these inarticulate 
sounds; for tone is not necessarily connected 
with articulation. 


THe Erasmian system of Greek pronunciation 
was proposed about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Before that period, Greek was 
pronounced throughout the world after the man- 
ner of the Byzantine Greeks. The new method, 
like all other new things, was at first vigorously 
opposed by conservatism. According to Hume, “it 
also divided the Grecians themselves [at Oxford] 
_into parties; and it was remarked that the Cath- 
olics favored the former pronunciation, the Prot- 
estants gave countenance to the new. Gardiner 
employed the authority of the king to suppress 
innovations in this particular, ard to preserve the 
corrupt sound of the Greek alphabet. So little 
liberty was then allowed of any kind! The pen- 
alties inflicted upon the new pronunciation were 
no less than whipping, degradation, and expul- 
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sion; and the bishop declared that rather than 
permit the liberty of innovating in the pronunci- 
ation of the Greek alphabet, it were better that 
the language itself were totally banished the uni- 
versities.” (History of England, Ch. 33. <A. D. 
1547.) 7 

At present many seem to be satisfied that it is 
best for every one to pronounce Greek after the 
analogy of his own vernacular tongue. This of 
course gives rise to as many modes of reading 
classical Greek as there are modern languages in 
Europe. And it is worthy of notice that no sys- 
tem of Greek pronunciation conflicts oftener with 
the direct testimony of the ancient grammarians, 
as well as with the established principles of the 
Greek language, than that which takes the Eng- 
lish for its basis; for in no other European lan- 
guage is the same letter or combination of letters 
oftener employed to denote more than one sound, 
or no sound at all. | 

Now it should be borne in mind that the Greek, 
like all other languages, whether spoken or not, 
is so tenacious of its individuality, that it often 
compels even the framer of arbitrary rules to in- 
troduce a few exceptions in its favor. Thus, he 
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usually intimates that reyu7, déen, drys, arn, aye, 
Oupe, ive, Kaxé, adov, oov, cuv, are not, or should 
not, be pronounced like time, dike, males, ate, age, 
thyme, pine, cake, soon, son, sun. Its antiquity is 
no reason why it should be constantly subjected 
' to Procrustean operations, unless it can be shown 
that time is a predicate of truth. The Hebrew, 
though an older language, still retains its Orien- 
tality, and — thanks to its refractoriness — it is 
very doubtful whether it will ever submit to Occi- 
dental experiments. It cannot be true that an 
Englishman learns Greek more easily by attempt- 
ing to pronounce it as if it were English; for 
English orthoépy is confessedly complicated and 
discouraging, even when it confines itself to its 
own language. 

It may be said that, after all, we know too lit- 
tle about the ancient pronunciation to decide 
with any degree of probability questions relating 
to it; and besides, there is no danger of our be- 
ing misunderstood or laughed at by the ancient 
Greeks, if we mispronounce their words. ‘To this 
we reply that. we know much concerning it. 
From the ancient grammarians we learn that 
Greek poetry is based on quantity, and not on 
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accent; that accent is not quantity; that Latin 
accent is not Greek accent; that the circumflex 
is different from the acute; that vowels are not 
“consonants; that mutes are not semivowels; that 
a diphthong is not a monophthong ; that a single 
vowel-sound cannot constitute a diphthong ; that 
rough is not smooth; that long is not short; that 
sounds requiring the action of the throat and 
palate can never be formed with the tongue and 
teeth; that the Greek, strictly speaking, has no 
silent letters. Moreover, Dionysius of Halicar- | 
nassus, by referring the Greek alphabetical sounds 
to their proper organs, has, as it were, embalmed 
them for our use. So that it is possible ration- 
ally to discuss the subject, and to arrive at satis- 
factory results, provided that the following prop- 
ositions are taken for granted. 

I. That the vocal organs of the ancient Greeks 
were specifically the same as those of the modern 
European nations. 

Thus, if the utterance of long A required, in 
the time of Dionysius, the mouth to be opened as 
much as possible, and the breath to move in the 
direction of the palate, it continues to do so at 
the present day. And if the sound thus formed 
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can be no other than that which the modern 
Greeks, Italians, and other nations give to their 
A, the unavoidable inference is that it was so 
pronounced by the ancient Greeks. 

II. That the alphabetical sounds of the Greeks 
are still to be heard in one or more of the modern 
languages of Europe. : 

There is no evidence whatever that the Greeks, 
as a nation, had sounds incapable of being pro- 
duced by any human being now living. 

II. That the ancient Greeks spelled their words 
as they pronounced them. 

This rests, first, on the presumption that, in a 
language whose literature is underived, every 
sound has its appropriate symbol; a presumption, 
which, in the absence of proof to the contrary, 
may be said to amount to demonstration: sec- 
ondly, on the euphonic and dialectic changes, the 
very existence of which would now be a matter 
_of mere speculation, if the Greeks had not adopt- 
ed this most natural mode of representing sounds. 
Even the jargon uttered by the Persian ambassa- 
dor and the Scythian policeman, in Aristophanes, 
and the barbarisms discoverable in some of the 
inscriptions referred to the first three centuries 
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of our era, that is, the time when corruptions 
of all kinds were fast accumulating round the 
Greek language, are, in a manner, confirmatory 
of the truth of this proposition. The few excep- 
tions to this rule are always noticed by the an- 
cient grammarians. 

In the following passage, Quintilian is to be 
considered as expressing opinions common in his 
age: “ Ego, nisi quod consuetudo obtinuerit, sic 
stribendum quidque judico, quomodo sonat. Hic 
enim usus est literarum, ut custodiant voces, et 
velut depositum reddant legentibus. Itaque id 
exprimere debent, quod dicturi sumus.” (Instit. 
1, 7, 30. 31.) 

It is conceded that the refinements of the clas- 
sical pronunciation cannot be determined with 
‘precision, partly because they are not minutely 
described by the ancient grammarians, but chiefly 
because the vanishing or obscure sounds of all 
languages are always perplexing to foreigners. 
And it must not be forgotten that all modern 
nations are, with respect to the ancients, for- 
elgners. 


THe subject has of late assumed a new aspect. 
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It is maintained by some that it is expedient to 
adopt the Byzantine or modern Greek pronunci- 
ation, with all its supposed defects and inconsis- 
tencies, because its locality and uniformity create 
@ presumption in favor of its antiquity. This is 
plausible enough. Unfortunately, however, this 
presumption is of no weight when it is opposed 
to conclusions resting upon the following consid- 
erations. 

First, In ancient Greek the rhythm of a verse 
is based upon quantity, accentual rhythm being 
entirely disregarded, although each individual 
word preserved in verse also its proper accent. 
In modern Greek, on the contrary, the rhythm of 
a verse depends entirely upon accent, as in Eng- 
lish and other modern languages. Quantity has 
no existence, or rather all the vowel-sounds are 
isochronous. When, therefore, Greek poetry is 
read after the modern method, it has no rhythm 
whatever, except when the accent comes at regu- 
lar intervals, which is rarely the case. In short, 
no distinction is made between poetry and prose. 

Secondly, The ancient grammarians say that a 
diphthong consists of two vowel-sounds ; and, ac- 
cording to Sextus, they differed in pronunciation 
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from common vowels, although, when this author 
wrote, some or most of them, if not all, denoted 
simple sounds. In modern Greek, EI, OI, TI 
are each pronounced like I, AI like E, AT like 
AB or A®, ET like EB or E@, Hf like IB or I9, 
and 27 like OB or O®. 

Thirdly, In the time of Dionysius of Halicar- © 
nassus the vowels H and Y denoted sounds pecu- 
liar to themselves. And Sextus says that H is 
nothing more than E long. In modern Greek, 
they are each equivalent to I. 

Fourthly, The rough breathing was strong 
enough to cause the smooth mute that came in 
contact with it to be changed into its correspond- 
ing aspirate. In modern Greek, it is nothing 
more than a meaningless orthographical mark. 

Fifthly, The middle mutes BI'4 have been con- 
verted into aspirate semivowels, and the sounds 
once denoted by them have been transferred, in 
certain cases, to II KT. 

Sixthly, In ancient Greek, when a consonant 
was doubled in pronunciation, it was doubled 
also in writing. In modern Greek, when a con- 
sonant is doubled in writing, only the first one is 
pronounced, 
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Finally, In ancient Greek, the circumflex was 
readily distinguished in pronunciation from the 
acute. In modern Greek, as a consequence of 
the loss of quantity, it is precisely the same as 
the acute. 

It must be admitted, however, that the leading 
features of this system can safely be referred to 
the times of Cheeroboscus and Theognostus; for 
the apparent absurdity of many of the ortho- 
graphical rules of these teachers can be account- 
ed for only on the supposition that they pro- 
nounced AI like E, N like O, and H, Y, EI, OI, 

“YT each like I. Theognostus belongs to the 
early part of the ninth century. As to Cheero- 
boscus, he must have lived long after Priscian 
(A. D. 500), who may be regarded as the last of 
the ancient grammarians. During the age of 
Michael Psellus (say A. D. 850), quantity was 
disregarded, and verses were constructed on ac- 
centual principles. This was particularly the 
case with the metrical rpowdpia of the ritual of 
the Greek Church. - | 

It seems, then, that the modern pronunciation 


was the pronunciation of Photius, Anna Comnena, 
b 
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Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Gregorius, bishop 
of Corinth, Tzetzes, and Eustathius. 

There are those who think that the modern 
Greek pronunciation ought to be the standard, 
because the Greeks are now an independent na- 
tion. This also sounds well. But it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to discover the connection between 
the political independence of a portion of modern 
Greece, and the pronunciation of its ancient in- 
habitants. .The problem is purely philological, 
and can interest only scholars. If the system 
advocated is radically different from that recog- 
nized by scholars like Dionysius of Halicarnas-’ 
sus, Quintilian, Apollonius, Herodian, Velius 
Longus, Terentianus Maurus, Sextus, and Pris- | 
cian, Hellenists are under no obligation to adopt 
it, except when they are reading or speaking 
the modern language. But it will be asserted 
that the language now used in Greece is essen- 
tially ancient Greek. To those who entertain 
this Opinion we would suggest that there may be 
a wide difference between using Greek words and 
using the Greek language; and that identity of 
language necessarily implies identity of sound, 
rhythm, signification, and collocation of words, as 
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well as identity of orthography. The external 
form, indeed, of modern Greek is, as far as it 
goes, ancient, but its rhythm and syntax are de- 
cidedly modern. And with respect to significa- 
tion, the Greeks are very often under the neces- 
sity of forcing modern ideas upon words formed 
after the analogy of the ancient tongue, and even 
upon such as actually occur in classical writers. 
But the most important consideration is, that the 
language of the educated Greeks is not the tradi- 
tional language of the Greek nation, for, in its 
present form, it had no existence a century ago. 
The modern Greek, properly so called, is in re- 
ality the legitimate offspring of the Byzantine 
Greek, the last and most corrupt stage of the 
common Attic. It has been the language of pop- 
ular poetry for at least six centuries, and is by 
the uneducated commonly called 7a ‘Popatiwea, the 
Roman Language.* And however ancient some 
of its peculiarities may be, its chief characteristics 
cannot be critically traced farther back than the 


« Long before the overthrow of the Greco-Roman empire, the 
Byzantines began to call themselves ‘Pwyaios, a term still used by the 
uneducated. The inhabitants of independent Greece, however, seem 
‘to be very fond of the appellation "ENAnves. 


ban 
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times of Theodorus Ptochoprodromus (A. D. 
1150), the first Romaic author of whom we have 
any definite accounts. 

The modern method began to attract the atten- 
tion of American scholars upwards of thirty years 
ago. Much-‘has been written in its favor. In 
general, however, it has been treated with con- 
tempt or indifference, not, as one might hastily 
suppose, because its sounds are meagre and effem- 
inate, nor because it is not the pronunciation of 
at least four millions of Greeks scattered all over 
the East, but simply because its defenders have 
failed to establish its claims to classical antiquity. 
Practical teachers doubtless feel the need of a 
uniform system of Greek pronunciation, but at 
the same time they must be satisfied that this 
uniformity is in accordance with the fundamental 
laws of the Greek language; that it rests on the 
authority of the ancient orthoépists; and that 
it phonologically accounts for all the euphonic 
changes and commutations of letters. 


Ir has already been stated that the modern 
Greek system recognizes the Greek accent, but 
not the quantity of syllables. It is now added 
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that, after the abandonment of this method, the 
defenders of the reformed pronunciation, so called, 
with singular inconsistency, adopted the practice 
of reading Greek with the Latin accent, as if the 
Greek accent did not rest on as solid a basis as 
the Latin. This, however, was owing partly to 
the predominance of the Latin language in West- 
ern Europe, and partly to negligence. At pres- 
ent the principles of Greek accentuation are bet- 
ter understood in that part of Europe than they 
were half a century ago. And in the literary in- 
stitutions of Germany, except those of Austria, 
the Greek accent is as regularly observed as the 
quantity of syllables. All good scholars now 
admit that the rovos is not the same thing as 
the apois of a foot; for the former emphasizes or 
sharpens a syllable without affecting its quantity ; 
the latter raises the voice in singing, chanting, or 
reading recitatively. ; 


Tue history of Greek pronunciation cannot be 
adequately treated without a thorough knowledge 
of the origin and progress of Greek orthography 
as recorded in ancient inscriptions and manu- 


scripts of authority. And yet no branch of Greek 
b* 
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grammar is more generally neglected. In spite 
of all the light thrown upon the. history of the 
Greek Alphabet by the labors of Gesenius, 
Boeckh, Franz, and others, we are annually re- 
minded of the dreams and mystical numbers of 
the pedants of Alexandria, Rome, and Byzan- 
tium. 


CaMBRIDGE, April 10, 1854, 
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THE ALPHABET. 


THE ORIGINAL GREEK ALPHABET. 


§1. 


Tue original Greek alphabet was the same as. 
the Pheenician or Shemitic. This proposition is. 
established in the following manner: 

First, The Greek letters used in the most an- 
cient inscriptions are, as to form, essentially the 
same as the corresponding characters found in 
Pheenician inscriptions and on Hebrew coins. 

Secondly, The relative position of nearly all the 
letters in the two alphabets is the same. 

Thirdly, The names of the Greek letters are 
radically the same as those of the corresponding 
Shemitic letters. 

The arrangement of the Shemitic letters is de- 
termined by the alphabetical compositions in the 
Old Testament; the “Lamentations,” for instance. 


The Greek letters are found arranged alphabeti-. 
i 
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cally on a very ancient Etruscan vase, made be- 
fore the introduction of 2. Thus, ABTA4E FZ 
H@OIKAMNBEOTQPATTXEY, where X 
stands before . On the same vase there is 
another line containing only ABTAEFHZ®OI 
K ANM, where H stands before Z, and N before 
M. (fF. p. 22.) Callias gives the letters of the 
Ionic alphabet in the following order: ABI'4 
H@EIKAMNZOMPSTTSEX VN, where Z 
is omitted, and E is placed between © and I (§3). 

But this identity of form, relative position, 
and name does not necessarily prove that the 
Greeks derived their letters from Pheenicia; for 
the reverse can be maintained with equal propri- 
ety. The priority of the Shemitic alphabet, how- 
ever, is satisfactorily settled by the following con- 
siderations : | 

The names of most of the Pheenician letters are 
significant ; thus, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, Daleth, 
respectively mean Ox, House, Camel, Door. But 
the names of the Greek letters are meaningless 
words; they merely designate certain figures. 
Now if we admit that the Greeks, whose lan- 
guage was radically distinct from the Shemitic 
group, borrowed the forms and names of the 
Pheenician letters, we see at once why those 
names should have no meaning in Greek. But 
the contrary hypothesis, namely, that the Greeks 
were the inventors, implies that the Phcenicians, 
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before the appearance of the Greek alphabet in 
their country, had no words for some of the most 
familiar objects, such as Head, Mouth, Eye, Ear, 
Tooth, Hand ; or if they had, they suddenly and 
unanimously dropped them and substituted the 
names of the Greek letters in their place, simply 
because those objects bore a distant resemblance 
to the Greek alphabetical characters ; which is in- 
verting the order of nature. 

As to the significance of the names of the Phe- 
nician characters, it is now admitted that the rep- 
resentatives of the alphabetic sounds were origi- 
nally pictures of natural objects whose names 
began with those sounds. Thus the sound A 
was denoted by the outline of the head of an ox, 
because Aleph, the Pheenician word for Ox, began 
with that sound. 

The original Greek alphabet consisted of 
twenty-one letters; that is, of all the Phceenician 
characters except T'sade, the sound of which was 
inadmissible in Greek. 

Here follows a table: 


~Gavrvr7raAs’usz 


GsIweKeUe ow osu 


I 
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Pheenician. 


Aleph 
Beth 
Gimel 
Daleth 
He 
Waw 
Zayin 
Hheth 
Teth 
Yod 
Kaph 


_ Lamed 


Mem 
Nun 
Samech 
Ayin 
Pe 
Tsade 
Qoph 
Resh 
Shin 
Taw 


Original Greek. 


Nie 


NOnRDAZREARHN ON & 


"Anda 
Birra 
Toppa 
Aérvra 
Ei 
Fav 
Zinta 
*Hra 
Onra 


"lora 


Kara 
AapBSa 
Mo 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE GREEK ALPHABET, 


§ 2. 


As early as the seventh century before our era, 
the Greeks had no tradition, properly so called, 
relating to the origin of their alphabet; which 
being the case, they had recourse to hypothesis 
and fiction. ‘Thus Stesichorus attributed the in- 
vention of letters to Palamedes, which merely 
shows that the time of their first appearance in 
Greece was to this poet a fabulous age. 

According to Anaximander, Hecatzeus, and Di- 
onysius, the Milesian authors, the alphabet was 
brought to Greece by Danaus, the Egyptian. But 
Herodotus thinks that, before the arrival of Cad- . 
mus, alphabetical writing was unknown in that 
country. It is obvious, however, that his “ as 
éuot Soxeeww, as it seems to me,” involves the idea 
that what he says of Cadmus in this connection 
was not tradition, but opinion. The fact is, the 
Pheenician and Greek alphabets resembled each 
other so strikingly in form, arrangement, and 
name, that it required no tradition whatever to 
prove their identity. And as Cadmus was the 
most distinguished Phoenician name connected 
with the early history of Greece, it was natural 


for Herodotus to infer that he or his companions 
toes 
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introduced letters, as well as other branches of 
knowledge, among the Greeks. 

The successors of Herodotus were less happy 
in their conjectures. They confounded the Phe- 
nician navigator with his namesake of Miletus. 
And with regard to the etymology of the word 
gowicnia or ovvixca (letters), they imagined all 
sorts of absurdities. | 

The most ancient writers say nothing about the 
number of letters composing the original alpha- 
bet. And Dionysius of Halicarnassus informs us 
that nothing definite was known on the subject. 
But most of the grammarians asserted that it con- 
tained sixteen characters, because sixteen is the 
square of the quaternary, the source of inexhaust- 
ible nature. As, however, the old alphabet hap- 
pened to have more than sixteen figures, they 
unhesitatingly banished from it Z7jra, "Ha, O7ra, 
Kora, and Sav, in order to vindicate the prerog- 
atives of this wonderful number. The Ionic al- 
phabet, according to these authorities, must con- 
tain twenty-four letters, because the day is divided 
into twenty-four hours; or still better, because 
twenty-four is the product of the quaternary and 
the cube. 


Stesicporvus. BA. pp. 783. 786. Palamedes. 
ANAXIMANDER, HecataEvs, Dionysius. BA. pp. 783. 786. 


Danaus. 
Arscuytvus, Pr. 469. 470. Prometheus. 
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Evririves, Pal. frag. 2. Palamedes. 

HeEroportvs, 5,57-—61. Cadmus. 

Goreias, Apol. Pal. 8, p. 118. Palamedes. 

Aucipamas, Pal. p. 75. Orpheus. 

Puato, Phaedr. p. 274C. Phileb. p. 18 B. Theuth. 

Dioporvs, 1,16. Hermes. — 3, 67. Linus, Cadmus, Pe- 
lasgians, Orpheus, Pronapides. — 5, 57. Actis, Cadmus, 
Egyptians. — 5, '74. Syrians, Phoenicians, 

Dionys. Hat. de Comp. 14. ‘0 dpiOpds & airay satis éorly od 
padioy eimety dxpiBas, eet moAAy mapéoxe Kal Trois mpd pay aropiay 
ro mpaypa. | | 

Cicer. N. D. 3,22. Thoth. 

Puinius, N. H.'7, 57 (56). The Assyrian letters — Mer- 
curius — Syrians — Cadmus brought to Greece sixteen letters 
— Palamedes added 6 % 6 X — Simonides added ZH ¥ 2 — 
Aristotle thinks that the original alphabet consisted of eighteen 
letters, and attributes the invention of @X to Epicharmus — 
- Menon —the extraordinary antiquity of the astronomical ob- 
servations of the Babylonians — the eternity of alphabetical 
writing. 

Tacitus, Annal. 11, 14. Egyptian hieroglyphics — Cad-_ 
mus, Cecrops, Linus, Palamedes, Simonides — the original al- 
phabet had sixteen letters — Damaratus and Evander brought 
it to Italy. 

Joseruus, Arch. 1,2,3. The antediluvian inscription. 

PrutTarcn. Sympos. 9,3, 1.2, p. 738. The Quaternary and 
other mystical numbers. 

BA. pp. 710-717. 780 — 790. 1169. Also CA. vol. 4, pp. 
318. 319. 400. About the origin of letters. 
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“THE COMMON GREEK ALPHABETS. 


§3. 


To the original alphabet of twenty-one letters 
the Greeks added T$XHAVN. But for a long 
time all the letters were not used by all the Greek 
tribes. Thus the ancients speak of the Aétic and 
Tonic alphabets. 

The alphabet employed in the most ancient 
Doric and olic inscriptions found at Thera and 
Melos, in Peloponnesus, Beeotia, Sicily, and South- 
ern Italy, may be called the Zolo-Doric alphabet. 
It is found also on coins belonging to the Doric 
and Aéolic states. 

The Aiftic alphabet is found in Attic inscrip- 
tions cut before the archonship of Euclides (B. C. 
403). 

The Jonic alphabet is found in the earliest 
Tonic inscriptions. It is the same as that used at 
the present day, and called the Greek Alphabet. 
According to Andron, it first made its appearance 
at Samos. The Athenians formally adopted it 
during the archonship of Euclides. 

Callias, in his Tpappatinn Tpayoidia, mentions all 
the characters composing this ‘alphabet except 
Zinra. And as he spells Bjra H BH, the letter H 
must have been a vowel in his time. Euripides, 
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in his Theseus, and Agathon, in his. Telephus, 
write the word @HJETS with an H. All which 
shows that it was known at Athens some time 
before Euclides. But the following facts render 
it doubtful whether it was in general use before 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war: 

Aristophanes, in his Babylonians, called the | 
Samian people wodvypaupatos, many-lettered, allud- 
ing to the fact that they used more alphabetical 
characters than the Athenians. -If so, when the 
Babylonians was represented (B. C. 426), the 
Tonic alphabet must have been regarded at Ath- 
ens as a new-comer. According to Ephorus, Cal- 
listratus the Samian brought this alphabet to 
Athens during the Peloponnesian war; which 
must mean that he made special efforts to render. 
- 1t popular in that city. Further, Galen believes 
that Hippocrates did not employ the vowels H 
and 2. Anda Scholiast says the same of Euripi- 
des. They may, however, have been misled by 
the current report that the Ionic letters were not 
used before the archonship of Euclides. 

Here follows a table of the alphabets found in 
the most ancient inscriptions: 


6 
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JEolo-Doric. Attic. Ionic. 
A A A 
-3B B B 
r r r 
4 4 4 
E E E 
Z Z Z 
H breathing H breathing H vowel 
8 e 8 
I I I 
K K K 
A A A 
M M M 
N | N N 
K3, 48 Xx =) 
O O O- 
- Il IT IT 
P P P 
2 (Rav) Dy = 
T T T 
r r rT 
ITH, 7 b 
KH, X xX x 
IIx, ¥ $3 ¥ 
2 
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CaLLias, Tpapparicy Oewpia, apud Athen. 10, 79, p. 453 c, 
‘d. Called also Ipapparixy Tpayo:dia, 7, 1, p. 276 a; 10, 69, 
p. 448 b. . 

“Adda Brra Tdupa AéAra 
"Hra Ojra, beov yap El ye° 
"Iéra Karna AdpfSoa Mi No 
Hi rd OF Di PS Liypa Tai, 
"¥ sapdy Bi, 

Xi re rd Wi els 1d 7Q. 


Gecod yap Ei ye, for EZ belongeth unto the god, seems to imply 
that the letter E, which was seen on the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, ought to occupy the seventh place, because the num- 
ber seven was sacred to that god. (Plutarch. Wepi rot El éy 
Aecdgois, pp. 384 et seq.; Sympos. 9, 3, 1, p. 738 D.) 

"Y mapdv Bi, Xi re rae Vi, "Y being near ras i, and Xi being 
near rar Vi. 

Id. ibid. p. 453 e, f. 

Evonriripes, Thes. frag. 4; also apud Athen. 10, 80, p. 454 b, 
c,d. A description of each letter in the word OHZEYS. 

"Eye mépuxa ypappdroy peéy ovx ipis, 
Mopdas 8€ AéEw nal cada rexunpia’ 
Kudos tts ws répvoroww éxperpovpevos ° 
Otros & eye: onpeioy dy pecan cades. 
Td Sevrepoy 8€ mpara pev ypappal dvo, 
Tatras dseipye: 8 ey pécats DAn pila 
Tpiroy d¢ Béatpuxds tes ds elArypévos. 
Td 8 ad réraprov fy pev eis dpOny pla, 
Aokai 8 én’ airs tpeis xareornptypévas 
Eiciv. Td réprrov & ovx dv evpapet dpdcat * 
Tpappal ydp elow éx dteordrav dvo, 
Atra: 8€ ovvrpéxovor eis play Bdow. 
Td Aoicbioy 8e rads Tpirws mpocreppepes. 

AcatHon, Teleph. apud Athen. 10, 80, p. 454d. A de- 
scription of each letter in the word OHZEY3. 
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Tpadas 6 mparos hy perdudbados Kixdos, 

"OpOoi re xavdves eLuyapévos dv0, 

Sevdixer Fe rééws 7d tpirow hy mpovepdepes, 

“Erera tpiddous mAdytos fv mpockelpevos, 

"Eq évds re xavdévos Hoay éfvywpevas dv0. 

*Omep 8¢ rptrov fy Kat reXevraioy mad. 
Anistorx. Babyl. quoted by Hesychius and Photius. 
Hesychius. Saplov & 8ipds, pnoi re weps tov “Apioropd- 

yous ros éx TOU pvAwvos L8ay BaBuAavious * 


: Zaplov 6 duds dorw os modvypdpparos ! 
xaranAnrrépevos TH» dy avray xal éramopay. “Ear: 8¢ xal érépa 
laropia, 80 fy woAvypduparoy en Sipyov: ered) ‘EAAjveav Sdynos 
moAvypdapparos eyevovro mparo. cal xpyodpevos nat diddvres els rovs 
@dovs “EXAnvas ry 81d ray recodpev xa) elxoot croxelov xpyoew. 

Photius Lexic. (Suidas). Saplov 6 8ijpos as mrodv- 
ypdapparos, Aporopdyns BaBvAavlos, émirxontov rovs éotTrypevous. 
wee. H Ore mapd Zaplos ebpéOn mpdros ra KA ypdppara ord 
KadXtorpdrov, ads “Avdpwy éy Tpirods Tods 8 ’A@nvaious érace 
xpijoOa Trois rey "Idvar ypdupaow [’Apyivous 5 "AGnvaiov] émt dpxov- 
ros Evxdei8ov. Tots 8 BaBvAwvious édi8age 8:4 KadXtorpdrov Apt- 
aropdayns [KA] ereot mpd rod Evedeidou cal éxt Evxdéovs. ep be 
rou meicavros igropet Oedropros. 

Photius has xpyoa: rois trav "Idvor ypdupacw. O8 8 ’AGn- 
vais emi. Suidas reads yxpycOa radv "lover ypdupaow Apyivous 6 
’AOnvaiov ém. The true reading must be xpioGat rois ray "lave 
ypdppace *Apxivous 6°A@nvaiov ent. 

Erxorvs apud Scholiast. Venet. ad Il. '7, 185, p. 182. Ovx 
of avrot yap hoay mapa maot rots “EXAnot xapaxrapes + Stadopa 8é xal 
ra trav orotxelay dvdpara. KadAlorparos d€ 6 Zdusos emi ray Tedo- 
TWOVVNTLAKGY TavTHY pETHVEYKE THY ypayparexyy, Kal mapédaxev "AOn- 
vais, ds hyow “Edopos. 

Demostu. in Neaer. p. 1370. Kat rovroy réy vépov ypaavres 
éy aornAne AcOivms Earyoay év tar fepae rod Arovicov mapa tov Bapdy 
év Aipvats. Kal airy 9 ornAn ért xal viv €ornxey dpvdpois ypappacw 
*Arrixois dnAovca Ta yeypappeva. 
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Harpocration. "Arrixots ypdppact, Anpoobérns xara 
Neaipas, dyri rou madatots. Ty» yap ray eixoot recodpwy ypap- 
parikny dye more mapa rots Laow ebpebjvat. 

Hesychius. "Arrixd ypdppara, ra dpxaia, émyapia. 

THEoromrus, ANDRON. See the extract from Photius. 

Prurarcn. in Vit. Aristid. § 1. ‘Qs ddéyxer ra ypdppard rijs 
per’ Evedeidny dvra ypayparikis. 

Plutarch here maintains that the Aristeides of the inscription, 
"Avrioxis évixa, "Aptoreidns éxopiyes, "Apxéotparos édi8acke (B. n. 
211), could not have been the famous Aristeides, because this 
inscription was written after the archonship of Euclides. 

GaLeNn. and Scnou. ad Euripid. Phoen. 693. See at the 
end of § 5. 

BA. p. 783 (CA. 4, p. 318). Webavdy 8 xard rérov edperas 
yeyevjaOat. Ard cal dos wrap’ dats eiot yapaxrnpes rey orotxeiwv. 
Ols 82 viv xpapeba eicly "lomnol, eloeveyxayros "Apxivov [map ’A@n- 
vais] ndiopa rovs ypappariatas, Fyouv rovs 8i8acKddous, madeve 
Thy "lovuKyy ypapparixny, ifyouv Ta ypappara. 

The author of this extract must be quoting some earlier writ- 
er, probably Theopompus; for the words ypaypariords, and 
ypayparixn in the sense of ypayzpara, were evidently obsolete in 
his time. . 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


§ 4, 


Ir is more than probable that the Greeks, in 
imitation of their masters, the Pheenicians, origi- 
nally wrote all their lines from right to left. But 
of this we have no direct proof. Afterwards they 
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adopted the Boverpodndcv method, that is, they 
wrote alternately from right to left and left to 
right. The tendency, however, even during the 
prevalence of this method, must have been ‘to- 
wards the left, and consequently the first line must 
have run in that direction. Finally, from some 
cause or other, the practice of writing all the 
lines from left to right prevailed. 

This being understood, inscriptions of which 
the odd lines are written from right to left must 
be regarded as of higher antiquity than those of 
which all the lines move towards the right. The 
same applies to single lines or words written 
from right to left. As to inscriptions of which 
the odd lines run from left to right, they must 
have been written when the tendency was towards 
the right; in short, they are later imitations. 

Herodotus informs us that the gyptians wrote 
from right to left, and the Greeks from left to 
right. He nowhere intimates that the Greeks 
wrote in any other way. According to Eupho- 
rion, the laws [of Solon] were written Bovorpopn- 
Sov. From these two statements it is inferred that 
the Bovotpodnscy method was entirely obsolete 
when Herodotus was a child, and obsolescent be- 
fore Solon’s death. 

The following are some of the most ancient 
Greek inscriptions of which the date can be de- 
termined with certainty. 
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B.-n. 16. ‘Idpwv 5 Aewopéveos xat rol Supaxdaros rée Al Tupdy’ 
dé Kipas, Hiero the son of Deinomenes, and the Syracusans, 
dedicate to Zeus these Tyrrhenian spoils taken at Cume. 

All the lines run from left to right. It was engraved on a 
bronze helmet in Commemoration of the victory which the 
Syracusan fleet, commanded by Hiero, obtained over the 
Tyrrhenians near Cume (B. C. 474). This piece of armor, 
together with other Tyrrhenian spoils, as the inscription inti- 
mates, was sent to the temple of Zeus at Olympia, where it 
was found in 1817. It is now in the British Museum. 

B.n. 165. ’Epex6nidos of8e év ra&t rodguot drébavoy év Alytrran, 
éy Dowixns, ev ‘AXcetow, év Alyivnt, Meyapor, rov avrod évavrov. 
Then follows a list of proper names. JB. C. 457. 

R. n. 89. EvdOupévous dpxovros. B. C, 437. 

B.n. 170. On those Athenians who fell at Potidea. B.C. 
432 — 429. . - 

B.n. 147. °Emt Pravelrmov dpyovros. B. C. 410. 

B.n. 160. ’Emt AcoxAgovs dpxovros. B.C. 409. 

B.n. 150. Written B. C. 393. 

B.n. 1688. OvOéov dpyovros. B.C. 380. 

A mutilated inscription, written éxt Navowixou dpyovros (B. C. 
378), was published by the Archeological Society of Athens 
in 1851. 

Henop. 2, 36. pdupara ypdpovor xa Aoyifovras ahoror 
*EAAnves pev awd tev dpotepay emi ra Seba hépovres rv xeipa, 
Alytrrios 8€ dd rav defiay emi rd dpiorepd, cal motedyres ravTa 
aro) pev hace én defia rrovéey, “EXAnvas 8é én’ dporepa. 

Evupuorion apud Harpocrat. ‘O xdrwdev vépos, Anpo- 
obems év tat kar “Aptoroxpdrovs. Aidvpos, fro, Pnot, ry “HAcaiay 
Neyer 6 pntwp, 81a 1rd ray Bixacrnpioy rd pev dvw ra 8€ KaTw dvopd- 
Cerbar: da 7d cxHpa tis ev rois ocx ypadijs Bovaerpodnd| dv] ye- 
ypapperns, te roy dd rdv elovipwv dpxopevoy vdpov xdrwbey cvopdces 
6 Anpooerns. “Ors yap, hyol, Bovorpodnddy foav of doves xai of 
xupBets yeypappevos 8e8nrwoxev Etopiov ev rat *AmoAAodapanr. 

Pausan. 5,17, 3. Tay 8€ emt rit Adpvaxe éxcypdppara ereore 
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Trois mAeioos ypdupact Trois dpyaios yeypappeva’ Kal ra pev és evOd 
avray exer, oxnpara 8€ dAda trav ypapparay Bovatrpodnddpy kadov- 
ow “EAnves: rd d€ €ori rodvde + awd rou réparos Tov frous émortpe- 
he trav éray ro Sevrepov, Somep év SiavdAov Spdpar. 

Magivs Victorinus, p. 2499. About the Bovorpodnddy 
method. This grammarian had never seen an inscription 
written in this way. 
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TE SHort VoweELs E, O. 


§5. 


1. In all the alphabets except the Ionic, E and 
O are either long or short ; in the Ionic alphabet 
they are short. B.n. 165 woreuor, howe, otpa- 
TEYyOD, for mroneuor, Bowixnt, oTpaTHyav. 

2. And in all the alphabets, without exception, 
E and O represented also the diphthongs EI and 
OY respectively, but only when these diphthongs 
originated in prolongation. 

(a) Thus, when E and O were from any cause 
lengthened into EI and OY, these diphthongs were 
written simply E and O. B. nn. 15 excevai, ode- 
Nero, for éfeivar, opevrrcrw. 16 Bores, opedomeva, 
Scayepitoow, for Bourne, operropeva, Siayetpifovor. 
87 ervypadev, for érvypddew. 160 excepyacpeva, 
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omrepas, tox AOoa, for éfeipyacpéeva, oreipas, Tous ré- 
Bous. 

(b) When EI arose from EE contracted, it was 
written simply E. B. nn. 14 aBraBeo, for a8ra- 
Bets. 5 oreo, for répes. 16 eTETTATE, TPUTAVE, 
for eweotare,, mpuTavess. 

(c) When Of arose from EO, OE, or OO, con- 
tracted, it was written simply 0. B. nn. 188 apyv- 
poo, for apyupods. 139 npaxdgcoo, for “Hpaxdéous. 
160 SwoKrgeoo, for Atoxreovs. 147 yraunirmo, poe- 
dicapevo ro Seuo, for I’vavximron, vapurapévoy TOU 
Syuov. 3044 TiboxXeovTeT, for répovyéovres. 

3. .EI was written in full when it was a radi- 
cal syllable, or when it arose from the contraction 
of EandI. Thus, 

(a) In radical syllables. B. nn. 16 Aewvopeveos. 
15 SetEar. 16 eEarerhovrov, EvweiOns, tetyn. 80 aei. 
82 Saverferar. 144 eixoorm. 148 Merayerrridvos. 
150 Acoyeirov. 151 Suepeicuara. 160 yeioa, xetpe- 
vov, deias, errev. 165 Aewias. 3044 etdas, xeivov. 
R. n. 46 Tlocedau. F.n. 12 Sedurisas. 

(b)-In the dative of the third declension, as © 
contracted from -ci. B. mn. 16 wore. 147 "Ika- 
pret. 160 mpootacer 

To this head belong, 76 «i, ered, éresday. 

(c) In the third person singular of the indica- 
.tive active, as arising from -er: or -eot. B. nn. 
82 apye. 170 robe. 

2°. 
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(d) In -eiSys, as contracted from -cidns. Bun. 
165 *Aptoroxnreidys, ‘Apirreidys, ‘Hpaxrewdns. 

(e) In -etos, -eva, -evov, -evxos, a8 arising from -ei-. 
B. nn. 16 ypaypareia. 87 mpvutaveiov. 147 emerei- 
ov. 151 Topyoveov. 160 Ievrerexos. F. nn. 49 
Seyerns. 52 Tpvveuns. | 

(f) Add to these, B. nn. 16 cuyxreovrarv. 82 
mdevorov, implying a contraction. 

4, OY was written in full when it was a radical 
syllable. B. nn. 3 rovr for rovro, 147 Xrrovdias, 
Bovradns. R. nn. 6 Yrrovdidys. 334 Bovearrns. 

5. In process of time the full orthography was 
employed, irrespectively of the origin of these 
diphthongs. And in inscriptions of the Alexan- 
drian and subsequent periods they are regularly 
written EI and OY, 


Quintitian. 1, 7, 11. Illa vetustissima transeo tempora, 
quibus et pauciores literae, nec similes his nostris earum for- 
mae fuerunt, et vis quoque diversa: sicut apud Graecos 0 
literae, quae interim longa ac brevis, ut apud nos, interim pro 
syllaba, quam nomine suo exprimit, posita est. 

GaLENn. Comment. III. in Hippocr. V1. Epidem tert. XL. 
vol. 9, p. 470, ed. Charter. Ypadévrav yap rav madaay réy re 
rod H dipboyyov [read POdyyov] Kal rév rod E 8° évds xapaxrijpos, 
bs viv pdvos onpaiver rov Erepov POdyyov rov H [read E], moAAa yé- 
yovey duaprnpara, ray éyypapopevey od xara Thy yvdpny trav ypaydy- 
Tov THy perabeow TaY ypappdroy momncapévov.. Awd Kal mpocéyew 
axpiBas xp Tats roavras ypapais éy ais duvardy éors rév rou H 
Pbdyyoyv eis rov rod E peradevras 4 rodpmadw ypaaryras éravopbo- 
caoba tiv ypapny. ‘Opoiws 8€ cami rod O cai QD roinréoy, ér'ecdy 
cai rovrwy dudorépay of POdyyor de évds yapaxrnpos éypadorro. 
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ATHENAEUS, 11, 30, p. 466 f. LIdvres of dpyatos rd O8 [v. 2. O] 
amrexparro, ov pdvoy ed’ hs viv rarreras duvdpews, GAAd Kal Gre THY 
digboyyov Staonpaiver &a rod OF [v. 1. O] pdvou ypdgovcr. apa- 
mAnoios 8€ nal rd Ei ypddhovow dray cat cad” atrd pdvoy expovyras 
kat dray ovvefevypévov tov “Idra. 

Scuo.iast. ad Eurip. Phoen. 693 (682). Sof vey Exyovos 
kricay, wht, TOL Exydvat cov, tot Kddpor, al Oeal xaréxricay 
ras @nBas. Téyove 8€ wept rv apxny [read ypaday] dydprnpa. 
"Ent dpxovros yap "A@nyvnow EvxAcidov, pie rav paxpay etpnpévor, 
rois Bpayéow dvr ray paxpady éxpavro, rat I [read E] deri rod H, 
kal rd O dvti rod GQ. “Eypadov oby rd Spo perd rod I [read 
OI], 8epoc. My vonoavres 8€ drs xara rHv dpyxalav ypadny ai det 
perareDeivat [read peradeiva: or a ro O eis rd DO péya 


érdpafay rd vonrdy. 


THe Lone VowELs H, Q. 
§6. 
_ Tre character H, in all the alphabets except 
the Ionic, represents the rough breathing ; in the 
Tonic alphabet it always stands for long E. B.nn. 
16 na, neuedarro, for d, qyedarod. 165 ‘ nutrepBioo, 
for ‘YmépRws. 
The change of H into a vowel must have been 
a gradual one, for in some of the most ancient 
inscriptions it is both a vowel and breathing. 
F. nn. 1, a. pexcavop, apxnayerac, mpoxdno, for Pn- 
Eavop, "Apyayeras, IIpoxdjs. 1, 6. warng... lye. 
"OpOoxrys. I ’Epaoixdys. 8 “Iarpoxdyjs. 10 ony, 
12 wnedurid ... for Sedurid... 
In the inscriptions containing the above exam- 
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ples, pexoavop, padng..., mnedimd... are written 
from right to left; which shows that, at Thera at 
least, H was often used as a vowel probably be- . 
fore Simonides was born (§ 4). 

2. 2, a modification of O, is the latest of all 
the new letters. ‘The most ancient inscriptions in 
which it occurs are B. nn. 10. 24. 39(?). 8044. 


ATHENAEUS, 9, 57, p. 398 A. Texpatpdpevar ody of *AOnvaios 
cai Sia ris rdfews THY evovoay mpooadias Hvow ove éxi ray hovyevrey 
ribéact, Sonep tas dAdgs, mpd Be rovTwv rdocovoww. Oipar dé rai dq 
rov H orotxeiov tum@cacba rovs madaovs tHv Saceiavy. Ardrep kat 
Popato. mpd wdvrav rav Sacvvopevay dvopdrwy 7d H mpooypapovet, 
Td tyepovexdy abryns Scacnpaivorres. 


THe Breatuines fF, 4. 


§7. 


After H was converted into a vowel, the char- 
acter F, resembling the first half of it, was em- 
ployed to denote the rough breathing. It is 
found in the Heraclean Tables, and on Heraclean 
and Tarentine coins, and is written as a regular 
letter, that 1s, before its vowel. In general, how- 
ever, this breathing. was left to pronunciation, 
even when its representative was H. (B. nn, 
5774. 5775. HE. 1, pp. 148. 153.) 

The character 4, resembling the other half of 
H, denoted the smooth breathing. It is found only 
in manuscripts. 
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In the course of time these characters .became 
u and 4, and finally ‘ and ’, respectively. 

The practice of placing the breathings over 
their respective vowels is at least as old as Pris- 
cian (1, 47). 

BA. p. 692. Td onpeiov ris dacelas, Froe rd Styordunpa ro H 
To émt ra &£w dmecrpappevoy rideras éexdvw havnevros Sacvvopévov, 
ffyouv éx rov Odpaxos pera wodARs THs Opens exmepropevov. Td de 
€repoy tov avrov orotxeiov Sixordunpa rd emt ta ow éorpappevor, 
errdveo hornevros yidoupevov, Frou €& Expwv rav yekewy mpodepopevov. 

Ibid. pp. 712. 778. 780. 

VA. 2, pp. 107. 108. 121. 


THe VoweEL Y. 


§ 8. 


Y is the corresponding vowel of Fav. Its most 
ancient form is V (the prototype of which is rec- 
ognized in one of the forms of the Phenician 
Waw), which finally became Y and Tf. 


Tse Dicamma F. 


§9. 


The character F, representing the consonantal 
sound of Fav, occurs in the Beotic and Pelopon- 
nesian inscriptions; also in an Attic or [onic in- 
scription found at Delos. In the Cretan and He- 
raclean inscriptions, its form is £, evidently a 
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modification of F. In the numerical system it is 
c or s, the latter of which coincides with the ab- 
breviation s for o7, and is often mistaken for it. 

According to Varro and Didymus, the /Kolians 
called this letter Fai, Vau. ‘Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, who describes F' very accurately, has 
no name for it. Its later name Aiyaypa, Digam- 
ma, that is, Double Gamma, occurs for the first 
time in Trypho, and applies only to F, which 
has the appearance of IT united into one form. 
(Compare Double U, the name of W, the English 
Digamma. ) 

Originally it was common to all the diate 
The Ionic tribe, however, discontinued the use of 
it earlier than the other Greeks; consequently 
it has no place in the Attic and Ionic alphabets. 
In one of the Beeotic inscriptions we find Fovxias 
and ‘Aref£avdpeias (B. n. 1564); in another, Fouxias 
(incorrectly copied Eoucas) and KapyaSonov (B. n. 
1565). The former shows that the Digamma was 
used by the Beeotians at least as late as the com- 
_ mencement of the Alexandrian period ; the latter 
makes the destruction of Carthage its latest date 
(B. C. 146). 

In the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus F 
was an obsolete character, for he tells us that it 
was often prefixed by the ancient Greeks (that is, 
his ancient Greeks) to words beginning with a 
vowel. He states further, that it had the sound 
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of the syllable OY, which can only mean that OY 
was its corresponding vowel sound. Now OY, 
when this author wrote, was essentially a simple 
sound, equivalent to the Latin U. It follows 
therefore that F' was pronounced like the Eng- 
lish W in wood, would, wine. Melampus says 
that it was sounded like Of or OI. 

The expression ro Alodxoy Aiyappa, Aeolicum 
Digamma, means that this letter was found in the 
poems of Alceeus and Sappho, regarded by the 
grammarians as the Holic models, not that it was 
longest retained by the Asiatic AMolians, for it 
does not occur in inscriptions belonging to olis 
and Lesbos, the most ancient of which are referred 
to the age of Alexander. By Aiodgeis the Greek 
grammarians regularly designate the inhabitants 
of AKolis and Lesbos. The Latins usually apply 
the term Aeoles to all the subdivisions of the 
Eolic and Doric races. 


1. Digammated Words in Inscriptions and on Coins. 


Airas, Alas. E. 4, p. 388. 

aiFei, aiei. Found in the first line of the Crissean Inscription, 
according to Ulrichs’s apograph. B.n. 1. <A. 2, p. 10. 
Compare Latin ae vum. 

dFurov, airov, old Ionic or Attic. B.n. 10. Here the ¥ is 
merely strengthened by its kindred semivowel; that is, this 
word is a dissyllable. 

avAaFudds, xtOapaFvdds, kwpaFuéds, payaFu8ds, tpayaFuvads, Bovotic 
for aiAawdds, xBapardds, xopoidds, payrwdds, rpaywdds, where 
the part -aFvdds stands for -aodds, from deida, originally dFreide. 
B.n. 1583. 
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BaxevFa, a dative singular, Beotic. B. n. 1639. The y¥ is 
strengthened by F. 

AnpodoFav, Anpopar. Priscian. 1,22; 6, 69. 

AcFi, Ad, Doric. B.n. 29. Compare Latin divus. 

éyFnAnGlevr., Doric for éfeAnddor, from éferéo. B.n. 5774. 
Compare Latin volvo. 

EiFdpa, a propername. LE. 2, p. 196. The ¥ is strengthened 
by F. 

Fddey, a proper name derived from d»8dva, written according 
to Ulrichs’s apograph. B.n. 1574. A. 2, p. 516. Compare 
Latin suavis, English sweet. 

Fanelos, "HAeios, ADolic. B.n. 11. | 

Favayo..., the first part of some proper name beginning 
with dvag. R. n. 317. | 

Fédgtos, a native of Axos, in Crete, Doric. E. 2, p. 305. Also 
Favfios. B.n. 3050. “Agos or”Oagfos, in Scylax (p. 19) is 
written Idfos. Stephanus of Byzantium derives “Afos from 
dyvups. 

Fdpyov, épyov, Holic. B.n. 11. Compare English work. 

Fdpvwy, a man’s name, derived from rov dpvds, Beotic. B. n. 
1569, a. | 

Fdoxov, aman’sname. A. 2, p. 516. 

Faorinos, a derivative of dorv. Id. ibid. 

Faorupedorrios, a compound of dorv. Id. ibid. 

Facorvoxyov, a compound of dor. $B. n. 1520. 

Feixart, etxoot, Doric. B.n. 5775. 

Fetxaridecoy or Fixaridecov. Ibid. 

Fecxari-redov OF Fixari-redov. B. nn. 5774, 5775. 

Féxros, éxros, Doric. B.n. 5775. Compare Latin sextus, 
English sixth. | 

FeAdria, "EAdrea, Boeeotic. B.n. 1569, a. 

Fedarifjos, "Edareaios, Boeotic. B.n. 1569. 

FeAxdvos, found on a Cretan vase. A. 2, p. 554. See TeAxa- 
vos (below), and compare the Latin Vulcanus. 

Féé, &, Doric. B.n. 5775. Compare Latin sex, English 
six. 
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Fefaxdriot, é£axdo10s, Doric. Ibid. Compare Latin sexcenti. 

Fefnxovra, é£yxovra, Doric. Ibid. Compare Latin sexaginta. 

Féros, éros, Zolic. B.n. 11. Compare Latin vox vocis. 

Féros, éros, AXolic, Boeotic, and Doric. B. nn. 11. 1569. 5774. 
Compare Latin vetus. 

Feyias, a proper name derived from @yq, like ’Ayias from dyo. 
R. n. 327. 

Fidos, fcos, Doric. B. nn. 5774, 5775. 

Fixart, etxoot, Doric and Beeotic. JB. nn. 1569. 5774. 5775. 

Fixarisecov, see Fecxaridetov. ; 

Fixarisedov, See Fetxarimedoy. 

Fitapxidvrav, elAapxedvroy, Boeotic, according to Leake’s apo- 
graph. B.n. 1588. A. 2, p. 516 (written by mistake FiAap- 
xidprav ?). 

FiooréXua, icoréAeca, Boeotic. .B. nn. 1562. 1563. 

Fotxia, olxia, Doric and Beotic. B. nn. 4. 1565. Compare 
Latin vicus. P 

Fpdrpa, pnrpa, Aolic. B. x. 11. 

Fuxia, olxia, Boeotic. B.n. 1562. 1563. 1564. 

’"HpFaolas, dative plural, olic, for "Hpaedor. B.n. 11. 

KA€Fos, kAéos, in the first line of the Crissean inscription, accord- 
ing to Ulrichs’s apograph. B. 2.1. A. 2, p. 10. Compare 
Latin celebris. 

AaFoxéFov, Aaoxéwy. Priscian. 1, 22; 6, 69. 


2. The Digamma mistaken for I, E, T. 


The copyists of the Byzantine period being, as 
a body, entirely ignorant of the existence of the 
Digamma, almost invariably mistook the character 
F for I, E, or T. Thus for Fedev, quoted by Apol- 
lonius (de Pronomine), they wrote I'édev, although 
he expressly states that the olians prefixed the 
Digamma to the personal and possessive pronouns 

3 
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of the third person. In modern times, also, it has 
been mistaken for I, E, or T. 

In the glossary of Hesychius many digammated 
words are written with aI’; a fact to be explained 
as follows: On the supposition that the compiler 
of this work was acquainted with the nature of 
the Digamma, he must have written these words 
with a F. But as this letter had no place in 
the Greek alphabet when he lived, he was obliged 
to arrange them as if they were spelled with a 
Taypa, the form F'and the name Digamma natu- 
rally suggesting Gamma rather than any other 
letter. Finally, his transcribers mistook F for I. 

Here is a list of digammated words of this de- 
scription. We give them as they appear in He- 
sychius. 

"ATaracOa, BranrecOa. For dracda. — aQdrnpat, BeSAappat. 
Perf. Pass. of drao@a. 

Taéety, xapicacda. For ddeiv. —YTddecOa, Fdeobar. — Tdderat, 
qderat.—Tddorvra, evppaivovra. For F8ovra:.— Taxrdés, xrAdopa. 
From dyvuyu.— Pdr, ixavdv. For ddcs. — dAdo, fro. Latin 
vallus,—TFdppopa, auéroxot, dorepnpeva. For dyopot. — Tav- 
Sdvew, dpécxev. For dvddvew.—Tdooay, y8ovnv. Formed from 
48- like 30aa from éx-. —TYardAat, ovAal. For dresdail. 

Yéap, ap. Latin ver.— Tei@pov, évduza. Formed from é- 
like petOpoy from pé-w. — TéTxaXov, fovyoy. For etxndov. —Te- 
cad, éxotoca. —Téday, avy jriov. For €Any, efAnv. — VéAdAat, 
rica Latin vello.—Wenien, 2dck. — TedrlEat, cuverdAjoat. 
From Aicow. —Tedoduria, nAtodvoia. See T'éj\av. — LP Aovrpoy, 
€Aurpov, ffyouv Aérupoy. — TeAxdvos, 6 Zevs mapa Kpioiexr [read 
Kpnai]. See Feaydvos (§ 9, 1).—Téppara, iudra. For cippa- 
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ra, from evs. — Tévvov, Kumpiot, wat AdBe, cat xdOcte. In the 
former sense from éAciy. See, also, Tévro. —Tevvdy, dpxaiov. 
Compare évos, Latin annus. —Tévro, €AaBev, avedaBev. See, 
also, Pévvov. — Tévra, xpéa, onAdyxva. Compare the following. 
— Tévrep, 7 xotdia. If Févrep is the Latin venter in Greek 
letters, it must have been adopted when F was still in use ; an 
improbable supposition. — Tépyava, épyadcia. For dpyava. — Ye- 
pyrnpta, drddea. From eppw. — Teppa, drékoda. From égpo. — 
Teoria, tvdvois, péAn, ivaria. From dv. Latin vestis, 
vestlo.—Téorpa, oroAn. From vv. —Yéris, Anis. — Té- 
ropt, €ret. — T'éros, émavrds. For éros. 

Ibia, 76n. — Tyrvaocba, xaréxecbar. From elAéwo. Latin vo |- 
V 0. — TyAoupevous, cvverAnpévovs. For eldoupevous. — InArdpevor, 
karexduevor. .For eiAeduevos. —Tjpa, iudriov. For elua. —Tqve- 
aba, xaréxerOa. For etreoOar. 

Tia, dv6n. For.ia. Latin viola. — Tapes, gap. — IiXds, 
érepopOadpos. For lAdos. —Tiy, coi. For ty. —Yiga, yopioat. 
For ef€a, from efkw.—Tto, adrov. For go, from %. — Visor, 
etrrov. —Tis, nds xat yj xatlicxds. Latin vis. —Yioduevar, ei8évai. 
From ican. Latin video. —Iclov, foov. —Yioria, iorovp- 
yol.—Tiore, savoopa. From torn. —Ticxiv, loyiv. — T- 
réa, lrea. Latin vitex, English with, withy. 

Toida, ode of8a.—Tol8nut, émicraua. From ofa. —Yotvakes, 
Bdraorot. From olvos. —Yoivos, olvos. Latin vinum, English 
Ww ine.—Towwatris, olvoxén. —Tddapos, dtaypds. For odAapds. — 
Toprvé, dprvé. 


Tou, €avras, idiot, cal vas. 


3. The Digamma represented by B. 


After Fat was banished from all the Greek 
alphabets, its sound, which still existed in some 
of the less cultivated dialects, was represented by 
B, this being the only consonant in the common 
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alphabet that could possibly be employed as a 
substitute for Fav. The very name of this let- 
ter was changed into Bad. Terentianus Maurus 
classes firov (trvv) with the digammated words 
Vesperus, Vesta, vestis, vis, ver, Veneti, viola, thus 
showing that he regarded B, in this case, as tak- 
ing the place of the obsolete F. We shall see 
below that, during the same period, the Greeks 
represented the Latin Vau by OY or B. It is 
hardly necessary to remark here that Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus does not recognize this mode of 
representing the Digamma. 

Here follows a list of words of this class, most 
of which are found in Hesychius. © 

*AdBaxro, d8AaBeis. For ddarot. ; 

"ABeXinv, pAtaxdy, TapvdAro. — dBédtov, Av. Kpyres. For 
dédsoy. — d8nddva, dndova, — a8npe, didec. See aidraFudds, above. 
— dBnpovoww, adidovorv. 

Alferés, alerés, Uepyain. EM. 

"AxpoBacba, traxove, trorerdx Gat. For daxpoacba. 

"AraBoidop, eupedas. Adxwves. For draidés contracted from 
arraowes. 

BaBeAtos, déAcos, Pamphylian. Eustath. p. 1654, 21. — Ba- 
yos, KAdapa Gprov, pa{ns. Kal Bacrdevs, kal orpatiarys. Adxwves. 
From dyvu: and a&ye. — Badopa, dyanad. For Sopa. — Badv, & 
place in Elis, for ‘H8v, from dvs.  Pausanias, 5, 3, 3.— 
Badixiorns, cvvednBos. Kpyres. . For fAcxcorns. — Bavag£iBovdos, 


*AvatiBouvdos. B. nn. 2572. 2577. Date A. D. 107. — Baveia, . 


va dpveia. xal Bavmpa, rd a’tro. Compare Fdpyav, above. — 
Badfor, xardétov. Adxoves. From dyvups. — Bappet, drodci. From 
Zppw. — Bacxapifew, oxapi{ew. Kpires. For doxapi{ex. Com- 
pare Fdcxwy ? 
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Beixas, paxpdy. See Bexds. — Beixart, eixoot. Adxwves. — Bet- 
KnAd, voxeAy, dxpeia. Adxoves. From efko. Compare the 
English weak. — Bettappdéoras, Betddpxas. Tapavrivo. For 
Dappéorns, Ndpyns. — Beipaxes, iépaxes. — Betpaxn, 7 dpmaxrixy. — 
Bexds, paxpdv. For éxds. Marius Victorinus, p. 2461.  Fexn- 
Béddos. — Bex&s, paxpdbev. — BéAnpa, xdAvpa, Ppdypa ev rorapar. 
Adxoves. From eidéwo. — BedAdoerat, jrwwbjoeras. — Compare 
Téa, above. — Bepndevear, dpamerevae. EM. — Bépns, 6 8parérns. 
EM. From éppw. — Béppns, 8parérns. — Beppever, Sparerever. — 
Beodv, 60s. Kal 6 rdv é0av euretpos. Aadxwves b¢ Beotexdy....— 
Béorov, rd ivdrioy bd Aaxdvav. of 8€ Bérrov. Atoyéyys. EM. 
From é evyupt. 

ByAéa, "HAéa, from *Hrcis, connected with "Hiss, originally 
Faxts. EM. Compare Fadcios, above. — BnpdvOepov, vapxic- 
gos. of 8€ TypdvOepov. déyovor. A compound of fp. 

Bideiv, i8etv, Laconian. EG. Compare the English wis, 
wise, wit, wisdom. — Picyxvy, ioxiv, cpddpa, driyor. Adko- 
ves. — Birvdéav, from Birvdeds, derived from Oirvdos, in Ptolemy 
BirvAa. B.n. 1823. Date A. D. 240. —Birvy, tru». Terenti- 
anus Maurus, 658. — Biwp, trws, cxeddv. Adxoves. 

BowdBios, OivdBios. B.n. 2576. Date A. D. 114. 

AdBedos, dards. From 8aiw, to burn. Compare 8dFwy, Ale- 
man apud Priscian. 1, 22. 

"EBacov, €acoy. upaxovcror. 

’"ExddB8n, exav6n. Compare daBedos. 

EipvBavacons, Etpvavdcons. B.n. 1372. Date A. D.? 

@aBaxdy, Gaxov } dpopdy. 

“KapaBides, ypaes. MeOupvaior. 

MovenpdéBus, xapvoxardxrns. From dywps. In Atheneus, 2, 
40, p. 53 b, povxnpdéBaTov, probably for pouxnpéBaYov. 

@éBos, paos. Eustath. p. 1654, 21. Compare AnpodpdFor, 
above. 

"OBea, Ta dd. Apyeiow. # ra dpya dra (read 4 Fd, rd abrd ?) 
Priscian. 6,69. oFdv, ovum. 

3 ® 
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4, The Digamma before P. 
The Digamma was sometimes prefixed to P at 
the beginning of a word. Thus Fpearpa, Fpntts. 
Most commonly, however, the AXolians preferred 
the sound of B to that of F'( Apollon. de Adverb. 
pp. 566. 567. Priscian. 1, 23. 25). 


Bpa, pa. EM. — Bpddwos, padiwés. Sappho. — Bpaisioy, pas- 
dior. EM. and O.— Bpdxadov, péradrov. -H. — Bpaxés, xdAapos, 
iudriov» moAuredés. -H.— Bpicda, pita. EM. — Bpdda, Alodeis, 
poda. H.— Bpddov, podov. EM. and O.—Bpurnp, purnp. EM. 
— Bpurides, purides. EM. a 


5. Commutation of F, YT. 


The consonantal sound of £' was often changed 
into its kindred vowel sound 7, but chiefly when 
it was preceded by 4 or E. (BA. p.694. CA. 3, 
p. 237.) Thus, 


Avdray, drav. In Pindar this word is an anapest, dFdray. — 
averh, Tov avroerj. H. — adidérov, dpavods, dopdrov. H. From 
i8eiv. — adpyeros, dppyxros, from pyyvyn. Eustath. p. 548, 30. 
BA. p. 694. Compare frango, wreck, break and 
Fpngis, in Alceeus. 

Eda, éa. H. See ¢Bacov, above. — evade, fade, in Homer. 
From dvddvo.— etddoxev, éddoxev. CA. 3, p. 237. — edébaxer, 
from 60-, @@. H.— eipayn, éppayn, CA. 3, 237. 

Kavagats, xardfas, in Hesiod. Formed from xaraFdgas, like 
the Laconian xaBdcr from xara8n6, in Hesychius. 


6. Commutation of F, O. 
In a few instances Fis changed into O. Thus, 
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"Oakos for Fdfos, "Atos; Oirundos for Firvdos. Com- 
pare Bituv, iréa, oicva. 


7. Commutation of F and the Rough Breathing. 


The Digamma was often changed into the 
Rough Breathing (Priscian. 1, 22); as dvdavea, 
as. 

On the other hand, the Rough Breathing was 
often changed into F. See rexros, ref, Fefaxdrvo1, 
Fefnxovra, above. 


8. Digammated Words in Latin. 


Some words are found digammated only in 
Latin and other kindred languages. Thus, 
Bos, bos bovis. Compare the Beotic Bovay, Rovers. 
iB. n. 1569. — Ados, Davus. Priscian. 6, 69. — éwia, no- 
vem, nine. — Kreis, Anis, clavis. —Aaws, laevus, left. 
— evpés, Aeios, laevis, levis. —Aotw, Adw, la vo. — vais, 
navis. — vos, novus, English n ew. — yeupoy, NET VUS, 
English nerve.—dis,ovis. Priscian. 6, 69. — dyd8oos, octa- 
vVus.—odw, salyus, salveo, save, safe, — oxads, scae- 
vus, left, not right. — vAn, silva. 


9. Digammated Words in the Epic and Lyric Poets. 


In the Epic and Lyric poets, a number of 
words, beginning with a vowel, have the follow- 
ing peculiarities : 

(a) A short vowel standing immediately before 
them is commonly suffered to retain its place; as, 
Od. 1, 4. adyea ov xara Oupor. 
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(b) The final syllable of the preceding word, if 
short, is commonly made long, as if by position, 
even when it stands in the thesis; as, Od. 1, 5. 
apvupevos Wy Te spuyny. 

(c) A final long vowel or diphthong, in the 
thesis, often remains unaltered before these words; 
as, Od. 1, 89. wadrov érotpuva, Kai ob pévos. 

As most of these words are found or implied in 
the preceding lists, it is inferred that these poets 
commonly pronounced them with the Digamma. 

It is to be observed, however, that, in our 
copies, N movable, I”, or T’ is often introduced 
before these words; as, Od. 1, 117. «rnpacw ofow 
avaccot. Hesiod. Op. 432. érepov I” akass, for ée- 
pov Fakats. 

Also, ove or ovy is used before them for ov; as, 
4} ovy ddss, for 4 ov Fads, in Homer. 

When a digammated word is preceded by a 
short vowel in the arsis, F was probably doubled 
in pronunciation (Prisc. 1, 21); as, gire éxupé, 
Gpa éptav, aro ev. 

The words to which these remarks apply are 
chiefly the following, with their compounds and 
derivatives : ayvups, dds," Adis, avat, dvdave,”Apvn, 
Tov apvds, aotu, éap, Ew, eldov, etkoot, elKw, elro, 
cimrely, éxas, Exactos, éxupds, exwv, "ENaTos, edioow, 
Edrrw, Edwp, Evvuss, Epyw Or epyw, EPI, to do, éore- 
pos, Erns, ETOS, AVoY, ’[Sopevers, "Idsov, tov, *I pts, Ipos, 
is, Ioos, iréa, Tus, olxos, olvos, and the personal and 
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possessive pronouns of the third person, ov, of, é, 
és, 7, ov, With their modifications. 
% 


Varro et Dipymus apud Priscian. 1, 20. V vero loco 
consonantis posita eandem prorsus in omnibus vim habuit apud 
Latinos quam apud Aeoles Digamma. .Unde a plerisque ei 
nomen hoc datur, quod apud Aeoles habuit olim Digamma, id 
est Vau, ab ipsius voce profectum, teste Varrone et Didymo, 
qui id ei nomen esse ostendunt......Adeo autem hoc verum 
est quod pro Digamma Aeolico F ponitur V: quod sicut illi 
solebant accipere Digamma modo pro consonante simplici, 
teste Astyage, qui diversis hoc ostendit usibus, ut in hoc versu, 
Olopevos Fedévav Atxameda, sic nos quoque pro consonante ple- 
rumque simplici habemus V loco Digamma positum. 

Dronys. Hat. Rom. Antiq. 1, 20,10. ‘EA&8n, a viv xara 
roy dpxatoy ris 8cadéxrov rporovy OvéALa Cvopateras. ines yap hy 
Trois dpxaios “EAAnow, os rd woAAd, mporiOevas Tey ovoparwy érocey 
al dpxal ard havnévray éyivoyro rv OY cvAAaBiy evi crocxelax ypar 
opévny. Tovro 8 fv Sorep Tappa derrais émi play cpOiy éemevyvi- 
pevoy rais mAayias, ws Fedévn xat Fava wat Fotxos xa Favjp xad 
mwoAAa Tovavra. 

The city here referred to is "EAéa, "YéAn, or Ovedia, Velia. 

TryPHo, § 11. Wpooribera: rd Alyappa mapa re “Iwor Kai Alo- 
Actos Kat Awpretor kal Adxwas kat Botwrois: olov dvaf Fdvag, ‘EXéva 
Fedéva. Upoorbéacs nat rots awd pwrnévrwy dpxopévas. “Amat dé 
wap "Adrxaiot rd pues cai Fpa tes eipnras. 

The substance of the above extract from Trypho is found 
also in BA. p. 1168. 

Metampus in BA. p. T7177. Td yap etperxdpevoy mapa rois Alo- 
Aedor Alyappa oix gore ypappa — exer 8é rurov rovde F — 6 mpoott- 
Geacww of Alodeis éxdorne Adee [tHe] wap’ qyiv Bacvvopévm, adrol 
prrovvres racay hékw. vyBodrov ody map avrois éotiy expovyces 
éxov rs OI cal OY SPOoyyou. “Obev Seixvvras pi) by ypappa pnde 
ovykaraptOpoupevoy Tots ypdppaow: ov ydp év macats Tais “ENAnueKais 
Stadéxros eipioxeras, ws ta GAXa ypappara, obre ad’ éavrov dpyxeras 
év ra exbwveioba, ws ra GdXa. 
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Ibid. "Emecdiy 8€ rwes 1d mapa rois Botwrois kat Alodeton Aeyope- 
vov Aiyappa, 6 rurotrat otras EF’, BovAovrat rois crotyelos xatatac- 
ce, €AOwpev Kai eim@pev rods Adyous 8: obs BovAovgu airs xara- 
rdgoel Tos orotxeiots, Kal tore SeiEopev Ors ovK Eats arotyxetov. 

HERaciIDEs apud Eustath. p. 1654, 20. °Ev 8€ érépwr romans 
A€yet 6 adtds “Hpaxdeldne rovs HappuAlovs dAdws xalpew rae B mpo- 
riOevras avrd mavrés hwrnevros. Td your daos haBos dact, cat rd 
dédtos BaBédtos. Ota b€ gyos Kal Td dpotw cpovBw Aé€yovat, Ka? 
TEeptoTrapevas GpouvBa. 

Magivs Victorinus, p. 2468. F autem Aeolis dumtaxat 
idem valere, quod apud nos V, cum pro consonanti scribitur, 
vocarique Bai et Digamma. 


THe Names oF E, 0, Y, Q. 


§ 10. 


In the play of Callies already referred to (§ 3), 
the names of E, O, f, and are respectively EZ, 
0%, °Y,’N. According to Plato, they had no 
names analogous to "A-Ada, B-7ra, T-dypa, and so 
on. The inscription on the tomb of Thrasymachus 
had’f and Od as the names of Y and O respec- 
tively. In the metrical arguments to the fifth, 
fifteenth, twentieth, and twenty-fourth books of 
the Iliad, their names are the long monosyllables 

1, 08, °7, "2. Quintilian expressly states that 
the name of O was the diphthong OY (§5). Plu- 
tarch gives Ei? and Ov as the names of E and O. 
Herodian says that the diphthong EI was the 
name of the vowel E. In Athenezus, the name of 
E is Ej, and that of O is Od, or simply O. <Ac- 
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cording to Eustathius, Y was called "fu by the 
éolians. 

The expressions *O puxpov,’2 péya, *E yurov, and 
T yirov are of Byzantine origin. They occur fre- 
quently in the rules of Chcerobosus and other, 
succeeding grammarians. (CA. vol. 2.1.) Me 
«pov means simply that the character o is smaller 
than the cursive #, which, with reference to oa, 
is called wéya. It is not true that O and 2 
were once distinguished from each other by their 
size; for in the most ancient inscriptions in which 
O represents 0, w, ov, this distinction is not ob- 
served, except merely that the character 0 is often 
smaller than the other letters. And in inscrip- 
tions belonging to the Alexandrian and Roman 
periods, all the round letters, O, 2, 8, are often 
found smaller than the rest. (F. pp. 45. 149. 
230-232. B. n. 4694.) What meaning the 
schoolmasters of Byzantium attached to yAcy in 
connection with E and Y is unimportant to a cor- 
rect notion of the power of these vowels. 


Prato, Cratyl. p. 393 D. Tav crosxeiwv olaba sri dvdpara 
Aéyoper, GAN’ ovK alta rd orotxeia, TANY Terrdpwy, ToU E Kal rod ¥ 
xa) rov O xal rod Q. 

Id, ibid. pp. 411 E. 416 B. 420 B. 

Argument. ad Il, E, 0, Y, 2: 

El Baddes KuOépecay “Apna re Tudéos vids. 

OU Kpovidns xexydAwro Moceddor xa “Hone. 

"¥ paxdpoy évor) kal dvAoms ovpaviavoy. 

OQ véxuv “Exropa matpt AUtpav wdépey dks ’AxiAXevs. 
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PLUTARCH. LIlept rov Ef dy AeAdois, pp. 384 et seq. 

Id. de Garrulit. 21, 9.513 A. Aaxavifew..... ds exetvos 
Sidirrov ypavavros el 8éxovrat ris wd sat els xdptnv OF peya 
ypaavres améore:\ay. 

Here Od péya means simply a large O, not an Q; O% being 
the name of 0. By this letter they meant the negative particle 
od, no! 

Heropian. in BA. pp. 798. 800. 

ATHENAEUS, 10,81, p.454. Neowrddepos & 6 Tapiavds, év ra 
Tlepi "Emtypappdarav, éy Xadxnddn gyno ém rot Opacvpaxov Tov co- 


diocod pynparos éncyeypapda rode rd émiypappa ° 
Todvopa Onra PS “AAda Say °¥ Md “AAda X} OV Say, 
Tlarpis XaAxndav, 4 8€ réxvy coin. — 


Id. 11, 30, p. 466 f. See above, § 5. 

Suipas. ScAofevov ypappariov...... Meramepmopevou dé 
Atovuciov abréy kal dfsodvros xal 314 ypappdreoy éd\Geiv, Dcdokevos 
dyrvypapew pév odx fyvw+ AaBaoy 8¢ BiPAlov rd O croixeiov Eypae 
povoy mrodAaxts éy avrae, did rovrou 8nAdoas ort THY trapaxAnow Bio- 
‘Ociras. 

That is, by the letter 0, pronounced oY, Philoxenus meant 
of, no, I will not come. 

BA. p. 709. Td yap w 1d peya ovvrebespévov éoriy éx dio vv, Fh 
éx 8vo 00. 

This means that w has the appearance of vv or oo united into 
one figure. 

Evstarta. ad. Il. 5, p. 507. TOE eroixtian Ef @Xeyoy of sa- 
Aaol mpooriOevres 7d 1, iva rie Sid SihOoyyou éexracve: Svvwvrat rept 
omay xa) avrd cada xal ra Dda orotyeia. Tosotroy 8€ sotodor Kai 
émt rou puxpov O-+ xai éxeivo yap 8a tiv avriy alrlay Od Aéyovaw. 

Id. ad. Il. 15, p. 1001. “Or 88 1d. 0 crorxeiov O8 éypddero, 
kaa xa) rd E, El, dndovaow of sadatol. Kal 9 airia, iva crowxiaxds 
weptomavrat Kat aura. 

Id. ad: Il. 20, p. 1192, 20. “Ors 8€ 1rd Y crosxeiov *"Y¥p A€you- 
ow of AloAeis pera Yirijs olxelas Ge, (Yridorixol ydp elow éml wacw,) 
td ray eiddrov mao. wapadesora. 


= 
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Tue ASsPIRraTEs 6, ®, X. 


§ 21. 


THE prototype of @ is the Pheenician Teth. It 
is found in some of the most ancient inscriptions. 
Bonn. 1, 27.33.40. Finn. 1,¢.138.16. Rin. 26. 

The grammarians, imagining that 9, being a 
rough mute, was invented at the same time with 
® and X, did not- hesitate to affirm that its sound 
was once represented by TH. 

Before the introduction of the characters $ and 
X, the Greeks used IIH for , and KH for X, H 
being equivalent to the rough breathing. J. nn. 
1, a. apxnayeras for Apyayeéras. 5 Sedans for Acd- 
gis. 12 wnedimd.., for Sedirid.. B.n. 3 exrnav- 
TOL, ALEVTTNES, ETTEVKNOMEVOS, YypoTrHOD, for "Exdayran, 
apeues, erevyopevos, ypopwy. 

The characters 6 and X are found in inscrip- 
tions written Boverpodnsev, which shows their great 
antiquity. B. nn. 1 (A. 2, p. 10). 27. F-. p. 22. 


PiurarcH. Sympos. Probl. 9, 2,3, p. 738 C. Td yap 97 kal 
rd Xt rd pew dors It, rd 8é Kdrwa Sacurdpevor. . 

Marius Victorinus, p. 2459. Graeci sequebantur sonum 
_ tantummodo literarum © @X; priusquam a Simonide inveni- 
rentur, exprimebant juxta T et juxta I et K aspirationis notam 
H ponendo. 

BA. p. 780 (CA. vol. 4, p. 325). *Av fOedov ypdyrar réfw 
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exovcay ri éxpdvynow rov O, éypagoy avri rov © ré T, xal mpds rovro 
éridecay td map avrois onpeioy rhs Saceias, ewecxvipevos Ste Tobro 
ovk gore T GANG © rit Exhovnces. *Avri 8€ ris éExhovncews Tov ® 
éypadoy rd Il, mpooribévres, as mpoeipnra, rd map avrois onpetoy 
ris 8acelas. *Avri 8é ris rov X éxhovncews rd K eypahoy, 7d onpeioy 
ris Saceias mpooriBevres. [Hy 8¢] rd madatdy c¥pBodrov ris Saceias 
rd sap Hpiy vow H. 


Tue Dovusie Consonants Z, &, ¥. 


§ 12. 


The prototype of Z is the Phenician Zayin. 
The oldest inscriptions in which it is found are, 
Fp. 22.n.52. B.n. 30.165. Its name Zijra oc- 
curs several times in Plato’s Cratylus. 

Before the introduction of 2 and ®, the /Koli- 
ans and Dorians used KX for #, and I for ¥. 
F nn. 1, @ petcavop for Pntaywp. 10 ron for 
Py. B.n. 3 Sexoas for Sé£as. 

The Beeotians used X for #. B.n. 1639 de 
yoovt for Acton. : 

In the Attic alphabet, X¥ and $¥ stand for 
Hand ¥ respectively. B. nn. 76 edoycev for cdofev. 
145 youveneycapev for EvvercEapevr. 139 ypudo for’ 
ypu. 160 aveypapcay for avéypayav. 170 gpov- 
yao umedexcato, for yuyds vredetare. 

KSAN@IAS, for ZavOias, occurs in an Attic in- 
scription recently published by the Archeological 
Society of Athens (Pamphlet 30, n. 1105). 

The character 2 is found in an inscription con- 
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sisting of a single line written from right to left. 
-B. n. 37 S8ekerar. See, also, F. p, 22. 

In the Ionic alphabet & occupies the place of 
the Phceenician Samech, which corresponds to 
Siypa. 

It has been supposed that the prototype of 2 is 
the Pheenician Zsade, and that Z and 8, when 
they were adopted by the Greeks, exchanged 
names, Zjra being a modification of Toaéy, and 
Bt of Zaw ; also, that at first @ was not used, the 
Greeks having always avoided the combination 
TS; and that, in process of time, it became the 
representative of KX or X%. 

This hypothesis, however, is contradicted by 
the fact, that the most ancient forms of the Greek 
& in no way resemble the Pheenician Tsade. The 
name & is formed after the analogy of ITt, $i, Xi, 
¥; as to the name Zyra, it is no more related to 
Toady than its neighbors Bijra, Aevra, "Hra, O7ra, 
"Iara are, all of which end in -ra. “ Zade literae 
certum vestigium equidem apud Graecos non re- 
perio.” (G. 1, 5, § 46, p. 67.) 

Marius Victorinvs, p. 2459. autem varie, nunc per K 


et 3, nunc per I et = [exprimebant]. Item ¥ nunc per Bz, 
nunc per IT. 

Victorinus evidently confounds the Latin GS and BS with 
the Greek ¥ and ¥. The Greeks did not use the combinations 
TS, BY. 

BA. p. 780. “Orav 8 fOcdov cvyypawa rA€Lw exovcay ri Tov 
Z éxpavnoty, €ypadoy rd = kat A ayrt rov Z, Sowep xal viv eipicxo- 
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per rapa rois Awpievow. ‘Avri d€ rod E, K nal 3, avri 8€ rod ¥, I 
wal &. 


THe Consonant Q. 


§ 13. 


Kéma corresponds to the Pheenician Qoph. It 
was used by the Dorians, and was commonly fol- 
lowed by O with or without an intervening conso- 
nant. 

B.nn. 1 Wdgqwv. 29 QopwOobev. 31 Qoios. 32 
Qeipirew, EOnxev. 371 Spqov. 166 Avgodepxas.. Fi n. 
1, b. Madngo... p.-46°Egqrap. E. 1, pp. 170 
Supagociwvy. 242 Qpor.... See, also, F. p. 22. 

The original name of Koma must have been 
Qorrra, in accordance with the principle that the 
. name of a Greek letter begins with that letter 
(BA. p. 800). The grammarians generally con- 
founded it with Kazzra. 


Quintiuian. 1, 4, 9. Q, cujus similis effectu specieque 
(nisi quod paullum a nostris obliquatur) Koppa apud Graecos 
nunc tantum in numero manet. 


THE Consonants 3lypa AND 3d». 


§ 14, 


1. Xéypua and Xdyv were originally two distinct 
letters, the former corresponding to Samech, and 
the latter to Shin. 

The original form of Siyua was ¢, the proto- 
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type of s, c, and of the Latin S; that of Sav was 
¢, 3, or M. 

In the most ancient olic and Beeotic inscrip- 
tions, only Siyya is used; as, C. In. 11. 1599. 
Siypa is also used in all the early Attic inscrip- 
tions; as, B. n. 165. 

In the most ancient Doric inscriptions, Yay is 
almost always used; as, B. n. 2. 

In process of time, the Molians and Ionians re- 
jected the character S and substituted 3 in its 
place; hence, in inscriptions belonging to Ionia 
and éolis, in later Boeotic, and in Attic inscrip- 
tions cut after the archonship of Euthymenes 
(§ 4), only 3 with its modifications is used. 

The Ionians, after rejecting the character S 
(Xiypa), gave its name to its successor, = (2av). 
This explains the remark of Herodotus, that the 
letter called éyya by the Ionians was called dv 
by the Dorians. 

2. When the alphabetical numeral system was 
adopted by the later Greeks, the then obsolete 
letters Ai’yappa, Korma, and Sav were employed to 
denote 6, 90, and 900, respectively. But since 
the character 3, the true Sav, was at that time 
called 3yza and denoted 200, the grammarians 
employed the Pheenician Shin, TF, 4, A, 2, 
(called Ilapaxvicpa by some of them,) to denote 
900. The first of these figures is found on an 
Egyptian papyrus (F. p. 352); the second, in The- 

4° 
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ognostus (CA. vol. 2. 1, p.151); the third and 
fourth occur in the Chronicon of Eusebius. 

The fourth character is a modification of the 
third, but is not found in any Pheenician inscrip- 
tion. As to the word 3avms or Sayuri, often ap- 
plied to this numeral, it owes its existence to 
conjectural emendation ; that is, it is an editorial 
figment. (Euseb. Chron. Scaliger. Animad., p. 116. 
Corsin. Not. Graec. pp. xxv. et seq. Bothe's Note 
to Aristoph. Nub. 23.) 

Kerra and Say were used also as brands on 
horses, which, thus marked, were respectively 
called Komzaria: or Kommradopa, and Zappopat or 
Sardopac. 


Heropotvs, 1, 189. Ta odvdyard ou edvra dpoia roict odpace 
kai rit peyadonpereins reAevteor mdvra és rwird ypdppa, rd Awpsées 
pev Sav Kadeovar, “loves 8 Tiypa. 

Atuenagus, 11, 30, p. 467 a. Td 8 Edy dvi rov Siypa 
Aewpixads elpnxacw...... Kat rovs trmous rots rd 2 éyxexapaypevor 
gxovras Saphdépas Kadovor. 

Id. 10, 81, p. 454. See above, § 10. 

Scuot. ad Aristoph. Nub. 23. Kommarlas triovus éxd\ouw 
ols éyxexdpaxro rd K crotxeiov: os Zapgddpas rors éyxexapaype- 
yous Td 3. Td yap = cal rd N yxapacaodsevoy Tay ~deyov. Ail de 
xapd£eas adra: xal péxps rod viv owlovras emt rots immos. Tuvefev- 
ypevou yap rod K xal 3 rd oxqpua Tov ¢ dpiOpov Suvaras voeiaGa:, 0d 
sporyeirat TO K. Kal mapa ypapparixots otra diddoxeras al Kadetrat 
Konama évvevnxovra. 

Scnon. ad Aristoph. Nub. 122. targdpar de of Siypa 
Zyovres rept roy pnpov. 

The Scholiast here confounds zd» with Siypa. 
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HEsycuius. Kommarias, trios xexavpevos, evrerurapévov Exar 
petoy rd Koma, 6 éott amectpappévoyv P cal 3.....- 

SuIDAS, Kommarias trmous éxddouy ols éyxeydpaxras rd K 

otxetov’ ws Tapgdpas rovs eyxexapaypevovs rd F xal N xapac- 

pevoy GAdkas. Zdy yap exeivous €Aeyov. Al 8 yapdbes abras Ere 

t voy odf{ovras ént rois frmos. uLevyvipevoy yap ro K rat = 1d 

‘pa rou g apiOpov xarayociobas di8mcww, ob mponyeiras ro K. Tapa 

p Tois ypaupariorais ovrw diSdoxerat, al kadeirat Korma evverye . 
vra. 

Id. Saphopas, eidos immov eyxexapaypévov ro Z onpeiov. Of 

Awpieis ro Z Sav A€yovas. 

CA. vol. 4, p. 325. Tpdupara 8 cal ra mapa Xad8alus «ad 

yunriows xal érépos ro Aiyappa Kal ro Komma xal rd Kadovpevoy 


paxviopa. 


THE LATIN ALPHABET. 


§ 15. 


TuHE identity of the Greek and Latin alphabets 
settled as follows: 
First, The Latin letters are, as to form, the 


me as the corresponding Greek letters found in 


e most ancient inscriptions. 

Secondly, The relative position of nearly all the 
tters in the two alphabets is the same. 

The names, however, of the Latin letters are 
uch simpler than those of their Greek proto- 
pes. Thus, the name of a vowel is the sound 
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represented by that vowel; the name of a semi- 
vowel is formed by prefixing an E to that semi- 
vowel ; the name of a mute is formed by annexing 
an E to that mute. Except 1X (that is, 7), Ka, 
and Qu. (Priscian. 1, 7.) 
Originally the Latin alphabet consisted of the 
following characters: 
ABCDEFHIKLMNOPQRSTY, 
corresponding to the Greek 
ABT4EFHIKAMNOPQPSTY. 
The letters used in the most flourishing times 
of the Latin language were the following: 


Figure. Name. Figure. Name. 
A A N eN 
B Be O O 
C Ce P Pe 
D De Q Qu 
EK E R eR 
F eF S eS 
G Ge T Te 
H H V V 
I I xX iX 
K Ka Y Y 
L eL Zi. 

M eM 


PART II. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


GREEK WORDS IN LATIN LETTERS. 


§ 16. 


In treating of the manner in which the Romans 
wrote Greek words, we must distinguish between 
words originally common to both languages, and 
such as were adopted from the Greek in later 
times. A word of the former class is a variety of 
the same species, and does not afford as much aid 
in the determination of particular sounds, for it 
commonly undergoes a change, more or less per- 
ceptible, in pronunciation, as well as in spelling. 
But a fixed Greek word, introduced by Roman 
scholars, is naturally supposed to have represent- 
ed the pronunciation of the radical portion of its 
prototype. In fact, we learn from the Latin 
grammarians thgt there were only two Greek 
sounds which their alphabet could not express, 
namely, f and Z., 
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1. Vowels. 


A is represented by A; ’Avaxpéwv, Anacreon. 

E E short; ervOnen, épitheca. 

H ——E long; 3ryetyopos, Stesichorus. 

I ——TI; "Ivy, Ilion. 

O O short; ‘Opyopevos, Orchomenus. 

Y was originally represented by the vowel U; 
"Auditpvov, Amphitruo, Kvyn, Cumae, xvpuvov, cu- 
minum, Spuyes, Bruges, Hvppos, Burrus. The Ro- 
mans adopted it in Greek words about the age of 
Cicero ; Kipos, Cyrus, Evpudiéen, Eurydice. It has . 
already been stated (§ 8) that the most ancient 
forms of the Greek T were V and Y. (Cicer. 
Orator. 48. Quintilian. 12,10, 27. Velius Lon- 
gus, p. 2215. A. Cornutus, p. 2286. Priscian. 
1; 8. 9. 49.) 

2 —— O long; Siwros, didta. 








2. Diphthongs. 


AI and OI are represented by AE and OE re- 
spectively ; Aicyvdos, Aeschylus, Oirn, Oeta. The 
Beeotians, also, sometimes used AE and OE for 
AI and OI. JB. nn. 1599 Aéoypavédas, Aeyir..., 
Avovicce. 1647 [Tnavyae. (Priscian. 1, 53.) 
Sometimes these diphthongs. retained their Greek 
form before a vowel, in which qgse the I had the 
power of a double consonant; as Atas, Aiax, Maia, 
Maia, Tpoia, Troia. (Priscian. 1, 50.) 
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AY and Ef AU and EU respectively; Av- 
ropedwv, Automedon, ’Ayavn, Agaue, Evporas, Eu- 
rotas, Evavdpos, Euander. (Terentianus Maurus, 
426. 427.) 

EI I long, or E long; Zep, Siren, My- 
Seca, Medea. Compare the later Beeotic area for 
arexea, and the later Doric Nyros for Netros. 
(Priscian. 1, 32. 54; 9, 6.) 

or U long; Ovpavia, Urania, ’Emixoupos, 
Epicirus. (Terentianus Mawrus, 428.429. Pris- 
cian. 1, 36.) 

YI; “Aprua:, Harpyiae. 

AI (long A) and HI were introduced when the 
I had ceased to be sounded; consequently. they 
were represented by A long and E long respec- 
tively; Opaces, Thraces, Opxy£, Threx, Opjicca, 
Thressa. 

NI becomes OF in comoedus, comoedia, tragoe- 
dus, tragoedia, from xwpesdes, xopwdia, tpayados, 
tpaywdia, which implies that these words were 
introduced when the I was audible. It becomes 
O long in ode, odeum, from ody, wideior. 














3. Breathings. : 
The smooth breathing has no Bppropuate sign 
in Latin. (Donatus, 1, 5, 3.) 
The rough breathing is represented by H; 
“Ounpos, Homerus. (Compare §§ 6. 7.) 
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4, Consonants. 


B represented by B; Baxyos, Bacchus. 

rr G; Inpvovns, Geryones, TAvadkes, Glau- 
cus. Before I, K, X, 8, it is represented by N. 
ovyypadn, Syngrapha, éycavoros, encaustus, ‘Ayyi- 
ons, Anchises, 3¢éyf, Sphinx. The Greeks also 
very often wrote N for I’ before these letters. 
(See below. ) | 

A D; Anpocbevns, Demosthenes. 

Z was at first represented by SS after the anal- — 
ogy of the Tarentine dialect ; xporadcfw, crotalisso, 
paraxito, malacisso, rurifw, pytisso or pitisso. Af- 
terwards the Romans adopted it in Greek words. 
(Quintil. 12, 10, 27. Velius Longus, p. 2216. 
A, Cornutus, p. 2286. Diomed. 2, p. 417. Pris- 
cian. 1, 49.) 

© — TH; @ovevdidns, Thucydides. 

K C; Kaotwp, Castor, caves, conus, Knqus- 
ads, Cepissus, Kipxn, Circé, adxvav, halcyon. 

A L; Avxodpyos, Lycurgus. 

M —— M; Mnopvévns, Meriones. 

N ——WN; Naéfos, Naxos. 

H ——  X; Hevodav, Xenophon. 

TW —— P; WnyNnor, Pelion. 

P R;. Upwrevs, Proteus. At the begin- 
ning of a word, by RH; pzrap, rhetor. PP, in 
the middle of a word, are represented by RRH; 
axippos, scirrhus, IIvppos, Pyrrhus. (Priscian. 1, 
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24.) According to Varro, R at the beginning of 
a word should be written without the H, the as- 
piration being left to pronunciation. (A. Cornu- 
tus, p. 2286.) 

y¥ — S; Saxparns, Socrates. 

T —— T; Tpirov, Triton. 

&d —— PH; Suiwevs, Phineus. 

xX CH; Xtéos, Chios. 

¥, at the beginning of a word, by PS; Wapaén, 
Psamathe. In the middle of a word, by PS, and 
sometimes by BS; ayis, apsis or absis. 
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§ 17. 


Potysius is the earliest Greek author of note 
in whose works Latin words written in Greek 
characters are to be found. 

The Greeks not unfrequently modified Latin 
proper names; as Aevxios, Aeveoddos, Iomrdsos, for 
Lucius, Lucullus, Publius. Scipio was written 
both Sxuriwy and Sxenriwv, because cxizav was 
written also cxnrwyv. 


1. Vowels. 
A is represented by 4; Agrippa, ’Aypém7as. 
5 
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E short by E; E long by H; Decius, Amos, 
Aurelius, Avpndzos. 

I, J I; Priscus, Ipicxos, Julius, Iovdos. 

O short by O; O long by 2; Commodus, Kop- 
podos, Antonius, “Avrarios. 

V was both a vowel and a consonant. As a 
vowel it was represented by Y or OY; Lucius, 
Aovxwos, Sulla, SvAdas, Tullius, TvAdos. The mod- 
ern character U usually represents the vowel-sound 
of this letter. As a consonant it was equivalent 
to Fat or Digamma, and was often called Vau. 
(Priscian. 1, 20; 6, 69.) As late as the time of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus OT was regarded as 
its only representative; Valerius, Ovadepios, Ful- 
vius, Sovdovios, Servilius, Yepovidsos, Candavia, Kav- 
Saovia, in Polybius. (§ 9.) When followed by A, 
E, or O, it was often changed into the vowel 7; 
Octavius, ’Oxravios, Aravacae, ’Apavdxa, in Polybi- 
us. B. n. 1732 Novembris, NovevSpiov. (Com- 
pare § 9, 5.) 

Soon after the age of Dionysius, it began to be 
represented also by B; Verus, Brapos, Valerius, 
Odvarepwos Barépuos, Nerva, Nepovas N épBas, Flavius, 
Praovios Pravios Pra Bios, Severus, Yeouypos Yevypos 
XePijpos, Livius, AéBwos. (Compare § 9,3.) 





QUINTILIAN. 12, 10, 29. Aeolicae quoque litterae, qua 
servum cervumque dicimus, etiamsi forma a nobis repudiata est, 
vis tamen nos ipsa persequitur. Duras et illa syllabas facit, 
quae ad conjugendas demum subjectas sibi vocales est utilis, 
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alias supervacua ; et equos hac et equum scribimus ; cum etiam 
ipsae hae vocales duae efficiant sonum, qualis apud Graecos 
nullus est, ideoque scribi illorum litteris non potest. . 


2. Diphthongs. 


AK —— AI; Caesar, Kaicap. 
AU —— Af; Augustus, Avyoucros. 
OE —— OI; Cloelia, KroAsa. 


3. Consonants. 


B— B; Balbus, Banos. 

C K; Cicero, Kixépwy, Cato, Kérwv. This 
letter corresponds in form and relative position to 
the Greek Idéupa (anciently written also C), but 
for a long time it had two sounds, namely, I and 
K. The character G, a modification of C, was, in 
later times, introduced as the representative of the 
sound I’, in which case C retained only the sound 
K; a sound that originally did not belong to it. 
In certain proper names, however, it still repre- 
sented its old soundI’; thus, Caius, T'atos, Cnaeus, 
or Cneus, Ivatos. The new letter G stands be- 
tween F and H, the place once occupied by Zyjra. 
(Plutarch. Quaest. Rom. 54. Quintil. 1, 7, 28. 29. 
Scaurus, p. 2258. Diomed. 2, pp. 417. 418. 420.) 

CH X; Gracchus, Ipaxyos. 

D — 4; Decius, Aéxtos. 

F @; Felix, $yu£, Festus, Pjoros. This 
letter corresponds in form and relative position 
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but not in power, to the Greek Fad. According 
to Quintilian it had a disagreeable dental sound. 
As compared with %, says Terentianus Maurus, it 
is lenis atque hebes. Priscian remarks that it was 
equivalent to $, except that the latter was uttered — 
with compressed lips. "We see now why Cicero’s 
Greek witness could not pronounce the name of 
Fundanius properly. 

Quintiuran. 1, 4, 14. About Cicero’s Greek witness. 

Id. 12,10, 29. Nam et illa quae est sexta nostrarum, paene 
non humana voce, vel omnino non voce potius, inter discrimina 
dentium efflanda est. 

TERENTIANUS Mavgus, 844-847. D1iomenss, 2, p. 418. 

Priscran. 1, 14. Hoc tamen scire debemus, quod non fix- 
is Jabris est pronuncianda F, quomodo P et H: atque hoc 
solum interest. 








G I’; Granianus, Tpavaves. 
H the rough breathing ; Horatius, Opéra. 
K K; Kalendae, Kadavdai. It was not 





much used by the Romans. When employed at 
all, it was followed by A; thus, Kaeso, Kalendae, 
Karthago, Kato, karissime, kalumnia, kanna, ka- 
put, kave, kareo, kaptus, khao, kassus, klaudus, 
kalleo, kausatus, klam. (Quiniil. 1, 7, 10. Scau- 
rus, pp. 2252. 2253.  Velius Longus, p. 2218. 
A. Gellius, 18, 9. Terentianus Maurus, 791. 
Donatys, 1, 2,3. Maximus Victorinus, 18. <Aru- 
sianus Messius, ed. Lind. Priscian. 1, 14. 47.) 
L A; Lucius, Aovews. Pliny attributes 
three sounds to the Latin L, the light, the full, 
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and the middle. The first of these sounds was 
heard when L was doubled, and seems to have 
been no other than that of the Spanish Jd. 


Priscian. 1,38.  triplicem, ut Plinio videtur, sonum ha- 
bet, exilem, quando geminatur secundo loco posita, ut idle, Me- 
tellus ; plenum, quando finit nomina vel syllabas, et quando 
aliquam habet ante se in eadem syllaba consonantem, ut sol, 
silva, flavus, clarus ; medium in aliis, ut lectus, lectum. 


M M; Marcus, Mapxos. 

N N; Numa, Noupas, Nero, Népwv. Be- 
fore a palatal, it was represented by I; Cincius, 
Kiyxws, Ingauni, “Iyyavvo. According to Varro, 
the early Romans wrote G for N before C or G; 
as Agchises, agceps, aggulus. (Prisctan. 1, 39.) 

Nicipius apud A. Gell. 19, 14. Inter literam WN et G est 
alia vis, ut in nomine anguis et angaria et ancorae et increpat 
et incurrit et ingenuus. In omnibus enim his non verum N 
sed adulterinum ponitur. Nam IV non esse lingua indicio est ; 
nam si ea litera esset, lingua palatum tangeret. 

P II; Pompeius, Hopmnios. 

Q, the Latin Komr7ra, was originally equivalent to 
CV (KW). Afterwards it was confounded with 
C (K); and in order to preserve its ancient pro- 
nunciation, the Romans appended to it the weak 
consonant V. So that QV represents the sound 
which once was denoted by Q alone. Thus, quis. 
was originally written gis and sounded cvis or 
kvis. (Quintil. 1, 4,9. Velius Longus, pp. 2218. 
2231. Terentianus Maurus, 119. Diomed. 2, pp. 
417. 420. Priscian. 1, 14. 15.) 

5° 
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The Greeks represented QV by KOT, KT, or 
KO; Quirinus, Kovipivos, Quintius, Kvivrios, Quin- 
tus, Kowvros. Frequently for QVI they wrote Kf 
without the I; Quirinus, Kupivos, Aquila, ‘Axvras. 

R P; Roma, Popn. 

S —— 4%; Sergius, Sépyos. 

T ——T; Titus, Tiros. 

x #; Sextus, Sefros. X is one of the 
earlier forms of the Greek 2%. In Latin it repre- 
sents CS, or GS. (Maximus Victorinus, 18. Dio- 
medes, 2, p. 416. Priscian. 1, 14. 15.) 
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§18. 


SHEmitic words in Greek characters are found 
in the Septuagint and New Testament, in Jose- 
phus, and other later writers. 

The names of the Hebrew letters occur in the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, and in Origen’s Hex- 
apla. 

Aleph, Aref, corresponds to “Adda in name, 
form, and relative position; but to the smooth 
breathing in power. 

Beth, Bn? —— Bara. 

Gimel, Tipper, Tir - Tappa. 
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Daleth, Aarc0, AcrO Aéxra. 

He, H, corresponds to E? in name, form, and 
relative position; but to the rough breathing in 
power. 

Waw, Ovav, is in every respect the same as Fai, 
or Aiyaypa. The first letter of its name is repre- 
sented by OF. After A, E, N, it is changed into 
its corresponding vowel 1; ’Hoai, Avvdv, AaviS, 
Aevi, Nwevn, ‘Iovav. (Compare § 9, 5.) In the 
New Testament, Javid is written also 4afié. In 
the Septuagint, the latter form appears only as a 
various reading, introduced most probably by the 
transcribers. (Compare § 9, 3.) 

Zayin, Zaw, Zas Zita; Zayapias, ZopoBd- 
Ber. *Efpas is written also “EoSpas, after the ol- 
ic manner. 

Hheth, H@, corresponds to *Hra in every re- 
spect, except power. It is represented by X in 
Xappav, Xap, Payndrd. Sometimes it is equivalent 
to the smooth breathing; *“Acpywv, XaBap or’ APap, 
Teov. 

Teth, TO 
by T; " Apapar. 

Yod, Iw8, Iw6 











@7ra. Regularly represented 


*Iora consonantal. 














Kaph, Xap Karma, or Xi. 

Lamed, AapeS, AaBs AapBsa, Aaf8a. 
Mem, Mnp Mo. 

Nun, Nuv No. 








Samech, Xapex, Zany Siypa. 
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Ayin, Aw, corresponds to Od in form and rela- 
tive position. Its sound does not exist in Greek. 
Sometimes it is represented by I’; Ida, Touoppa, 
TasBax. 

Pe, Sn ITt, or i. 

Tsade, Toadn; adn, is regularly represented by 
3; Meryuedéx, Xiav, Fahaw, its Shemitic sound 
being inadmissible in Greek. 

Qoph, Kad Korra. Represented by K; 
"Iaxof. 

Resh, Pnys, Pns Po. 

Shin, Xoev, Sev Xav. Represented by 3; 
Yapounr, Sapyov, Ieuan Its sound SH cannot 
be expressed in Greek letters. 

Taw, Tav, Gav 

















Tav, or Onra. 


GREEK PRONUNCIATION. 


$19. 


EvurRIPIpEs recognizes the division of the alpha- 
betic sounds into vowels and consonants. 

Plato speaks of vowels, middle letters, and mutes. 
A vowel has voice; a middle letter has sound, 
but not voice, as 3; a mute has neither voice nor 
sound, as B. | 

Aristotle divides the letters into vowels, semi- 
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vowels, and mutes. A vowel has an audible sound 
without a contact of the parts of the vocal or-. 
gans, as A, 2; a semivowel has an audible sound 
with a contact of the parts of the vocal organs, 
as >, P; a mute has no sound with a contact of 
the parts of the vocal organs, but becomes audi- 
ble with the help of a vocal letter; as I, 4. 

The definitions of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and Sextus are essentially the same as those of 
their predecessors. 


Evripives, Pal. frag. 2. 

Ta rijs ye AnOns Pdppax’ spbdcas pdvos, 
“Adova kat dwvotvra, cvAd\aBas ribeis 
"Efedpoy avOp@moos ypdppar eldévas. 

Prato, Phileb. p. 18 B. Adyos dy Alyinras ev twa rodroy 
yevicOa A€éywv, ds mpdros ta Hovnevra ev rat dmelpar Karevdnoev obx 
dy dvra GANG wAcia, Kal wddwy Erepa horas pev od, POdyyou 3€ peré- 
xovrd tivos, adpOpdv B€ twa rovroy eivat. Tplrov d€ eidos ypaypdroy 
dveornoaro Ta viv Aeydpeva Apova jpiv. Td dé pera rovro Sinipes ra 
re GdOoyya kat dpwva péxps évds éxdorov, eal ra hovyevra xal rd 
péoa kata roy avroy tpdémoy, ews apiOpdy aitay AaBay évi re éxdorat 
cat Evprrace orotxetov éravdpace. 

Id. Theaet. p. 203 B. Té re Siypa ray addvey éori, dos ris 
pdvov, oloy oupirrovons tis yAorrns. Tod 8° ad Byra oltre pov) obre 
ddos, ob8 rdv wXelcrav crotxelov. oan 

Id. Cratyl. p. 424 C. "Ap’ ody xa fpas otro det mpadroy pév ra 
dovnevra dedécba, erecta Trav érépwv xara edn td. re Adpwva Kai 
dpboyya: obrwot ydp mov Aéyovaw of Sevol wept rovroy Kal rd av 
povjevra pev ob, od pévror ye apboyya. 

ArisToTEL. Poet. 20. Tavrns 8 [ris povis] pépy rd re ho- 
yijev kai rd Hpidavoy cat Epwvov. “Eos 3¢ hoviey pev dvev mpooBodjs 
€xov dovyy dxovoriy, oloy 76 A xal ro D+ Hpldwvoy 8€ Td pera mpoo- 


roe eee SC ——_-_ -- 
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Bods Zyov havi» dxovor}y, oloy ro = Kaito P+ dhwvoy 8é ro perd 
mpooBoAjs Kab’ abrd pév ovdepiay Zxyov oviv, pera 8€ rdv éxdvrov 
riva poviy yevdpevoy dxovoror, oloy ToT cai td A. Tavra 8€ ds:apepec 
oxnpaci te rod ordparos Kal rémos Kal Sacurnre Kal yiddryte Kat 
pyxes kal Bpaxurnre, ere 8€ wat cfurnre Kat Bapuryte Kat Tot pécot. 

Dionys. Hau. de Compos. 14. Updérn pev [d:apopa], ws *Ape- 
ard£evos é povaosxds drodalvera, kab” hy rd pév Povas amoredei, ra de 
Ydgous: havds peév ra Neydpeva hovjevra, dodous 8€ ra Aowra wdvra- 
Aevrépa 8€ nab? fv rav hovnévror [read ypappdrov?] a pev Kab” 
davrd yédous droiovs 87 twas dmoredciy mehuxe, poifoy fh ovprypov 4 
dronrvapov  rowvtray trwayv DAdrwov fyov Snrorid. “A de éorw 
drdons duotpa ovis al yodou, xal odx old re nyeicbat Kab’ éaura, 
ravra péy ddovd rives Exddecay, Oarepa 8¢ npidwva. Oi 8€ rpexne 
veiuavres Tas mpwras re kal oraxermders Havas Suvdpers, Hovnevra pev 
€xdAecay daa xai cab” €avra hwveirac cal peb’ érépwy Kai Zorw avro- 
TEAR Hplpova Be, doa pera trav hovnevrwy Kpeirroy éexpeperat, Kab” 
davra 3¢ xeipov re kal ode atroredGs: dhwva 8€ dca ode ras redelas 
otre ras fpiredelas govds eyes xad” davra, peb” Eérépwy 8€ éexpw- 
yeiTat. 

Maximus Victorinvs, 18. Vocales sunt quae per se effe- 
runtur, et pef se syllabam faciunt, id est, sine alterius admini- 
culo; quippe B, C, caeteraeque hujusmodi, nisi consonent, 
proferri non possunt......Consonantium species sunt duae, 
quaedam sunt semivocales, quaedam mutae. Semivocales 
sunt, quae per se syllabam facere non possunt, quarum sunt 
septen, FL MNRSX...... Mutae sunt quae ipsae per se 
proferri non possunt, neque per se syllabam facere ; quarum 
sunt novem, BCDGHKP QT. 

Paiscian. 1, 10. Reliquae sunt mutae, ut quibusdam vide- 
tur, numero novem, BCDGHKPQT. Et sunt qui non 
bene hoc nomen putant eas accepisse, cum hae quoque pars 
sunt vocis: qui nesciunt quod ad comparationem bene sonan- 
tium ita sint nominatae...... Sic igitur etiam mutas, non quae 
omnino voce carent, sed quae exiguam partem vocis habent. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF THE VOWELS. 


§ 20. 


There are five long vowels, and five correspond- 
ing short ones. The latter differ from the former 
in time, but not in power. 

Long AHINY. 
Short A EIOT. 


1. Pronunciation of A. 


A long, like a in far, farm, calm. 

A short, like a in past, grasp, nearly. 

Long A, according to Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, is the richest of all vowel sounds. Its utter- 
ance requires the mouth to be opened as much as 
possible, and the breath to move in the direction 
of the palate. 


2. Pronunciation of H, E. 


H like French @, as in féte. 

E like short e, as in sell, ferry, nearly. 

(a) H bears the same relation to E that 2 does 
to O. And in all the early alphabets, E and O 
were either long or short (§ 5). 

(b) Dionysius places H next to long A in rich- 
ness of sound, and refers its formation to the root 
of the tongue. He adds, that it requires the mouth 
to be opened moderately. 

(c) Sextus and Terentianus Maurus distinctly 
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assert that'E and H differ from each other in 
time, but not in kind. 

(d) Plato intimates that the Athenian women 
said iuepa instead of nuépa, from which he seems 
to infer that originally the Greeks said ipépa, 
which afterwards was changed into é¢yepa, and 
finally into #yéoa, inasmuch as H and E were re- 
garded as more magnificent than I. In this pas- 
sage, gdwvnv, sound, and exddouy, called, relate to 
the pronunciation, and not to the spelling of qpépa; 
which shows that the first syllable of syépa dif- 
fered in sound from the corresponding syllable in 
iuepa; that is, H, as such, was not pronounced 
like I, as such. . 

In another place he calls 4 and H great letters, 
evidently with reference to their noble sounds. 

(e) Herodian remarks that it is incorrect to say 
ynorns for vyoris; thus showing that, in his time, 
-H was different from I in sound. (CA. vol. 3, 
p. 248.) 

(f) Priscian nowhere intimates that H had any 
other sound than that of E long. 


3. Pronunciation of 2, O. 


M like oh, or French eau in beau. 

O like o in confuse, nearly. 

(a) The utterance of , Dionysius says, re- 
quires the mouth to be rounded, and the breath to 
strike upon the extremity of the lips. 
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(b) Herodian observes that it is an error to say 
girorrorns for ¢idkomarys ; which proves that 2 was 
distinguished from O in pronunciation. (CA. 
vol. 3, p. 254.) 


4, Pronunciation of Y. 


T long, like French wu. But when it formed the 
second element of a diphthong, it had the sound 
of 00 in book. (See belaw.) 

(a) Dionysius informs us that Y is less full than 
f, inasmuch as its utterance requires a greater 
compression of the lips, which causes its sound to 
be choked and narrow. 

(b) The fact that the Romans adopted Y in 
Greek words shows that their U could not ex- 
press its peculiar, though kindred, sound. 

(c) Cornutus thinks it unnecessary to write an 
H before Y (the Latin 7) at the beginning of a 
word, for, in that case, this vowel contains the 
aspiration within itself. This must refer to the 
breathing which the great compression of the lips 
naturally generates. 

(f) Heraclides and others say that the Boeo- 
tians prefixed an O to TY, in which case Of was 
long or short, according as the original Y was 
long or short; that is, the O in this pseudo-diph- 
thong is nothing more than an orthographical 


mark. Thus, in ovaAa for din, OF is long because: 
6 
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the Y was long; in ovdwp for twp, OF is short be- 
cause the Y was short. 

Priscian observes that this orthography -was 
employed by the olians (meaning the Bootians 
and perhaps the Laconians), in order to denote 
the olic sound of TY, which was the same as that 
of the Latin U. Now this Molic sound of fr 
could have been no other than that of the English 
00 in moon, book, which sound, after f became the 
representative of the sound now given to the 
French u, the Beeotians indicated by prefixing an 
O to it. (Compare French u and ou.) 

In the Beeotic inscriptions, Tf, in radical sylla- 
bles, is commonly (not always) preceded by an O; 
thus, agovdia, Tovya, covy, govyypados, govyxwpeiac, 
Avovovews, IlovGéas, Tovbias. 

Hesychius attributes to the Laconians a num- 
ber of words written with an O before the original 
Y; from which it is inferred that they sometimes 
followed the example of the Beeotians in this par- 
ticular, although the fact is not formally recog- 
nized-by the grammarians. Thus, 

Kapova, xapva. Adxwves. 

pouxnpoBas, KapvoxataxTns. 

puKnpos, ayuydaryn. twes S& para xdpva, . Com- 
pare Athen. 2, 40, p. 53 b. pouenpous yap Ad- 
kwves Kadodat Ta apvydara. 

povial, TKMANKES OL YyEevopevoL ev ToIs Kpeacww. For 


putas. 
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According to Marius Victorinus, the Romans 

* sometimes prefixed an O to U long for the sake 

of marking its quantity; as lowmen for lumen. 
(Compare the next paragraph, c.) 


5. Pronunciation of I. 


I long, like 7 in machine, marine, police. 

I short, like 2 in mirror, miss, fill, nearly. 

(a) Dionysius regards I as the least of the vow- 
els. The teeth are chiefly employed in its forma- 
tion. 

(b) According to Plato, I is adapted to tenuity 
or subtilty. 

(c) Nigidius, Quintilian, and others, state that 
the Greeks prefixed an E silent to I long when 
they wished to indicate its quantity. The pseudo- 
diphthong EI arising from this practice frequent- 
ly occurs in ancient inscriptions of authority ; as, 
B. nn. 170 Toredaias. 1688, 40 azroreiom. 186 
EiciSoros. R. nn. 42 Aveerpepovs. 115 TesOpacuos. 
123 Tevcipayxos. 

In inscriptions written after the commencement 
of our era, EI is often found even for I short; as 
B. nn. 254 yupvaceapynoas. 353 Teirov. Such 
barbarisms, however, are not recognized by the 
ancient grammarians. 

The Romans often imitated the Greeks in this 
absurd mode of marking the quantity of I. — 

Prato, Cratyl. p. 418 C. Of madaol of jpérepoe Tat “lGra Kal 
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rat AéAra ev pada éxpavro, kai ovx Aktora ai yuvaikes aimep pddcora 
Ty dpxatay poviv cafovor. Niv dé avril peév rod lata f El f "Hra. 
peraorpéepovow, avti dé rov AéAra Znra, ws b) peyadompenéotepa 
dvra. EPM. Ids 87; 30. Olov, of pev dpxadraroa, ime pay ry 
Hpépay éxddovy, of 8€ Ene pay, of 8é viv nmépav. 

Id. ibid. p. 426 E. Téa 8 abl [paiverai pot xaraxexpjcba 6 
ra dydpara TiOépevos] mpds ra Aewra mdvra, a 8) padiora ia wavrov 
tor dv. Ara ravra rd févas cai rd tea Oac od rod I dropipeira. 

Id. ibid. p. 427 C. Ts 8 ad A rae peydrwe drédoxe, nat 
Trt pnkes TOH, Gre peydda ra ypdppatra. Eis b€ rd yoyyvAoy 
tov O deduevos onpeiov, rovro meiorov avrar eis Td Gvopa evexepace. 

Nieipius apud A. Gell. 19, 14. Graecos non tantae insci- 
tiae arcesso qui OY ex O et ¥ scripserunt, quantae qui EI ex E 
et I: illud enim inopia fecerunt ; hoc nulla re subacti. 

Dionys. Hau. de Compos. 14. Ta pév paxpa xat ray biypdvev 
doa paxpas A€yerat Terapevoy AapBaves kat Sunvexy rdv addAdv rod mvev- 
paros: ta 8€ Bpaxéa, i Bpaxéws deydpeva, €€ amoxonis Te kal pide 
mAnyit mvevparos, kal ris aptnpias émt Bpayv xuwnOeions, éxpéeperac. 
Tovroy dé xpdriora pév dort cai hori ndiorny droredet Ta Te papa 
kal ray dixpdvav Soa pykiverar kata Thy exopay, Ore wodvy nxetrat 
xpévoy, kal rod mvevparos ov Karaxémre Tov Tévov: xeipw de Ta Bpaxea, 
4 Ta Bpaxéws eydueva, Ort pexpdhorvd 1 éore Kat omadovites Tov Hor. 
Avray 8€ raév paxpev ethwvdraroy to A, Grav éexrelynrat > éyerat yap 
dvovyouévov Tov ordpuaros émt mAciorov, Kai Tov mvevpatos dyw epope- 
vou mpos Tov ovpavov. Aevrepov de rd H, Ort Kdtw mept Tv Baow THs 
yAdoons epeider tov Hxov axod\ovbov, GAX’ ovK vw, Kat petpias dvotyo- 
pévov Tov ordparos. Tpiroy dé rd Q- orpoyyiAXerai te yap ev atrae 
76 oTopa, kal mepiotéAAet Ta ELAN, THY TE MANY TO TVEUpA TEP Td 
dxpoorop.oy moteira. “Eors dé frrov rovrov ro Y* mept yap avra ra 
xeAn avotodis yevouérms d£iodcyou aviyerat xal orevds exninre 6 
ixos. “Eort 8€ mdvrev écxarov rd I+ wept rovs dddvras Te yap 7 
KpoTnots TOU Mmvevpatos yiverat, piKpoy avovyouévov Tov oToparos Kal 
ovK émAaumpuvovrav TOV xetewy Tov FOV. 

Tév 8€ Bpaxéwv ovdérepov peév etnxov, hrrov dé Svanxées TO O° Sti- 
ornot yap Td ordua Kpeirrov Garépov, ry 8€ mAnynv AapBdver mept 
tiv aprnplay paddop. 
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QuintiuiaN. 1, 7,15. Diutius duravit ut EZ, J, jugendis ea- 
‘dem ratione qua Graeci EI uterentur...... Quod quidem cum 
supervacuum est, quia: J tam longae quam brevis naturam ha- 
bet, tum incommodum aliquando. 

Heracuipes apud Eustath. ad Il. 1,10. Nécos vodcos 
kara rovs “Iavas pnkivovras rd O rit mpooAnes Tov Y, obmrep dvdmra- 
Aw of Bowwrol rovodeat Kara riv ‘HpakdeiSouv rapddoow mpooribevres 
avrot rae Y dcxpdver rd puxpdy O- Kat Bpaxvvopevov péev dyot Bpaxd- 
vovres, pykuvopevov 8& pnxivovres, rd SXn ODAN Aéyovres wal rd 
U8ap od8mp. 

TERENTIANUS Mavrvus, 450 — 453. 

Litteram nanque E videmus esse ad ’Hra proximam, 
Sicut O et Q videntur esse vicina sibi : 
Temporum momenta distant, non soni nativitas. 

A. Cornurtus, p. 2286, Putsch. Illud etiam non video quare 
huic litterae [ra: Y] H adspirationis gratia admoveam. Ipsa 
enim per se adspirativae est, et quocumque vocabulo primum 
locum habuerit, adspiratur, Yacinthus, Yilus, Ymettus. 

Sextus, advers. Gram. 5. El yap rd A xar’ abrovs éxrewdpe- 
voy Kat aovoreAdXduevoy ovx erepdy éort arotxetov, GAN éy Kowvody, 
@oavtas 8€ kat rb I eal rd Y, dxodovOnoe Kal rd E xat ro H éy eivat 
orotxeioy Kara THY avriy Suvapy Kowdy* 4 yap avri) 8uvayus én’ augo- 
tépov éori. Kal ovotadey pev ro H yiveras E, éxrabev 8¢ ro E 
yiveraa H. Kara 8€¢ rdv adrév rpomov Kal rd O ral rd Q pla crotxelov 
yernoerac vows Kon) éxtdcet Kal avorodje dsahépovoa, érel rep rd 
pev @ paxpov éore ro O, ro 8€ DQ Bpayv éorw O. TuddAdrrovow ovy 
of ypappartxol Kal rd dxdAovboy ov auvopaat A€yovres émra hovdevta 
TUyxavew, srevre povoy dvray mpos THY prow. 

Marivs Vicrorinvs, p. 2459. Sic U, quod apud illos junc- 
tum 0 literae, ¥ [read OY] facit syllabam, nostri etiam quoties 
ejusdem soni longa syllaba scribenda esset, et ipsam adjunge- 
bant O literae. Inde scriptum legitis Loucetios, nountios, et 
loumen, et c. 


Priscian. 1, 32. In vocalibus quoque sunt affines E, cor- 
6* 
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repta vel producta, cum EI diphthongo, qua veteres Latini ute- 
bantur ubique loco J longae. 

Id. 1, 36. ‘Ponitur haec eadem litera [U] in Graecis no- 
minibus modo loco OY diphthongi, ut Musa pro Movea, modo 
pro O correpta ut Homerus pro “Opnpos, pro eadem producta, 
ut fur pro dép...... In plerisque tamen oles secuti hoc fa- 
cimus. Illi enim @ovydrnp pro 6vydrnp, OY corripientes, vel 
magis Y sono U soliti sunt pronuntiare, ideoque ascribunt O non 
ut diphthongum faciant, sed ut sonum Y Aeolicum ostendant. 
. ++... Quod nos secuti, U modo correptam modo productam 
habemus, quamvis videatur OY diphthongi sonum habere. 

Id.-1, 50. I quoque apud antiquos post E ponebatur et EI 
diphthongum faciebat, quam pro omni J longa scribebant more 
antiquo Graecorum. | 

BA. p. T7179. Adov 8€ eats (nrijoa, ef dpa ro O 1d mporiBépevoy 
gapad Botwrois rou ¥ duvayey eyes orotyeiov. Kat gor elmeiy Ort ovx 
yee Suvapey orotxelov, GAAa POoyyos povoy early. “Ore yap ove exes 
Suvauiv arocxeiou S7Aov, elye mpocepxopevoy tov ¥ rov avrov xpovoy 
guAdrret. Kal yap dowep ro xvves ocuverradpevoy exe To Y, ovTw 
kal TO KOUVES GuvedTaApeny Exes THY KOY ovAAaBnv. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE DIPHTHONGS. 


§ 21. 


SEVEN diphthongs begin with a short vowel, 
and six with along one. The latter differ from 
the former only in the prolongation of the first 
vowel. 

AI AT, EI ET, OI Of, YI, two short vowels. 

AI AY, HI HY, NI NY, —, a long and a short. 

(a) When a diphthong arose from syneresis, 
the presumption is that the elementary sounds 


t 
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remained unchanged. Thus AI in the monosyl- 
lable waits differed from AI in the dissyllable zais 
in the greater rapidity of utterance, but not in 
the nature of its component parts. 7 

The same remark applies to ’Ai8s “Aidns, aixns 
aixns, alccw diccw, nika iuéa, aiw avw, ypaldiov ypat- 
Siov, Sdios Sasos, Shios Shvos, Sais Sais, ev ed, Opnié 
Opme, KAnis KANIS, dis ols, dlouat olouat, wika dita, 
patd.os pavdios. | 

Also to the endings of the dative singular, a, 
Ml, Wl, Ol, El, Ube 

Also to the endings atos asa avy, evos eta ctor, 
ELVOS ELVYN ELVOV, OLOS OLA OLOV, WLOS WLA LOY, ELdnS, ELdLOY, 
of substantives and adjectives. 

(b) In verbs beginning with a diphthong, the 
augment affected only the first vowel, which shows 
that that vowel was distinctly heard; as aira jvrou, 
dicow ita, avéw nitov, eixalw nuxacpat, evdw nuoor, 
OLK@ @LKoUD. 

(c) Contractions like the following necessarily 
imply that both vowels were audible: «ai eyo 
Kayo, Kal elTa KatTa, TOD avTéov TwUTEOV, ob GAdoL 
_ @Arot, oF ewor Svpmoi, Tides Tuas, Tlwanis TLpmass, 
Tysdous tipaus, Snroeus Snrois, Syronts Syrois, Sidones 
ddars. 

(d) According to Trypho, Herodian, and oth- 
ers, the Holians sometimes resolved a diphthong 
into its component parts, even when it did not 
arise from syneresis. ‘Thus, «cidos Kotdov, ITpoi- 
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Tov, diwyav, dvda, for KotAos KotAOU, TIpoirov, OLWVOPY, 
ovvoita. Phrynichus says that it is incorrect to 
say potSiov for poidiov. Now, had OI been nothing 
more than I, no resolution would have been pos- 
sible, for I is an indivisible sound. (Trypho, § 15. 
Herodian. in CA. 4, p. 416. Id. Ilept povnpous 
AeEews, in D. vol. 1, p. 24.) 

(e) Priscian states that a diphthong consists of 
two sounds, each component part retaining its 
proper sound. 

(f) Sextus calls AI, EI, OT, and everything of 
a similar nature, elements ; but at the same time 
he says that they differ in power from ordinary 
vowels. If by “av 6 ris ocpoias ducews eoti” he 
means all the diphthongs, then we must admit 
that AT, ET, and NYT were, in his time, sounded 
not unlike the English aw and French eu and 
ow respectively. It is observed here that this 
author is referred to the first half of the third 
century. 


1. Pronunciation of AI, OI. 


AI like 7 in spice, fine, kite, nearly. 

OI like oi in spoil, point, nearly. 

(a) The I in these diphthongs, at the end of a 
word, had an obscure or weak sound; that is, it 
was scarcely audible: but when it was a charac- 
teristic letter, as in the dative or optative, its 
sound was clear or strong. Hence, with respect 
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to accent, they are generally short in all the dia- 
lects except the Doric. 

(b) Thucydides, in his description of the plague 
of Athens, says: 

“Tn their affliction they remembered this verse 
among other things, as was natural they should, 
—the most aged persons saying that it had been 
sung of old: - 


A Dorian war shall come, and plague with it. 


Now there arose a dispute among men, some as- 
serting that the calamity mentioned in the verse 
had not been called Aojos by the ancients, but 
Auuds. Naturally enough, however, the opinion 
prevailed at this time that the word said was do- 
pes; for men adapted their recollections to what 
they then were suffering. But should another 
Dorian war happen after this, and with it a fam- 
ine (Ajos), they will, I think, as a matter of 
course, sing the verse accordingly.” 

Here adec0as, to be sung, wvopacba, to have been 
named, eipnoba, to have been said, and aoorrat, 
they will sing, have reference to the sound of the 
word in question; which shows that Aoucs was 
readily distinguished from Xpos in ordinary pro- 
nunciation, as well as in singing. Had the dis- 
pute been about the orthography of dowpos or ALpOs, 
Thucydides would have informed us of the fact. - 

(c) Plato derives Sécaov from &a-iev by simply 
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inserting K; which implies that AI was composed 
of two sounds. 

(d) According to Quintilian, some of the early 
Romans pronounced the Latin diphthong AE 
like AI in all cases; just as the Greeks sounded 
their AI. 

(e) Herodian maintains that, although the vow- 
el O is longer than the vowel E, the diphthong 
EI is longer than the diphthong OI, because the 
former is composed of two kindred sounds, where- 
as O and I, being dissimilar sounds, do not coa- 
lesce so easily, and consequently, in the diphthong 
OI, the vowel O does not show all its power. 
From this we learn that in the time of Herodian 
(A. D. 161), the first elementary sound of OI was 
aweak O. (BA. p. 798.) 

(f) Phrynichus observes that we must not say 
"Arxaixov with one I, but ’Adrxauxoy with two, 
which implies that, in his time (say A. D. 175), 
AI had two sounds. 

(g) Terentianus Maurus says that the ancient 
Romans often wrote Caesones with a K (799): 


Saepe Kaesones notabant hac vetusti littera. 


Now the Romans used K only before the vowel 
A (§17). The orthography Kaesones, therefore, 
implies that the Latin AE was not a mere com- 
mixture of A and E, but a true diphthong. And 
as AE corresponds to the Greek AI, the inference 
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is that the first elementary sound of the latter 
also was A. 

(h) Melampus compares the sound of the Di- 
gamma to that of OF and OI, which shows that, 
in his time, the O in the latter diphthong was not 
a silent letter. (§ 9.) 

(i) Priscian expressly states that AE and OE 
were each composed of two sounds. He says fur- 
ther, that when the Greek AI and OI were not 
Latinized into AK and OF, the I was changed 
into its corresponding consonant. Thus, Alas, 
Maia, Tpota were written Aias, Maia, Troia, and 
pronounced A-yar, Ma-ya, Tro-ya. 

(k) The later Greek grammarians speak of AI 
whose I is sounded, and of AI whose I is a silent 
letter; which shows that AI (short A) consisted 
of two elementary sounds. 


2. Pronunciation of AT, ET. 


AP like ou in house, pound. 

ET like eh-oo rapidly uttered. 

(a) The Romans represented these dipnthons | 
by AU and EU, not by AY and EY; which 
shows that Tf, in this case, was not sounded in the 
same manner as when it stood by itself. 

(b) Terentianus Maurus says that the U in the 
Roman diphthongs AU and EU is a vowel corre- 
sponding to the Greek Tin AY and EY. He ob- 
serves further, that AU in aurum sounded like the 
Greek AY in avpvov. 
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(c) The classical Greeks never wrote ay and 
ey for avo and eve, which would have been the 
case, had these diphthongs been the same as a8 
or ag, ef or ed, respectively. 


3. Pronunciation of EI, OY. 


EI like eh-ee rapidly uttered. Later, like ee in 
meet, see, feel. 

OY like oh-oo rapidly uttered. Later, like 
French ou, Italian or Spanish «, or like oo in 
soon, moon, pool. 

(a) In the early alphabets, EI and OT, when 
they originated in prolongation, were represented 
simply by'E and O respectively. But when the 
second element was a radical or characteristic let- 
ter, they were always written in full. This seems 
to imply that, in the former case, the sound of 
the first element predominated ; in the latter, the 
second element was as distinctly heard as the 
first. (§ 5, 2. 3. 4.) 

During the Alexandrian period, the usual or- 
thography prevailed in all cases; from which it 
may be inferred, that, during that period, both the 
elements of these diphthongs were sounded, with- 
out regard to their origin. (§ 5, 5.) 

(b) The Romans represented Of by U long. 
On the other hand, the Greeks represented the 
sound of the Latin U commonly by the diphthong 
OY. This seems to imply that, during the Ro- 
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man period, the O was a silent letter. Terentia- 
nus Maurus, however, intimates that the sound of 
U was not absolutely the same as that of Of (U 
complet hunc satis sonum). 

(c) We have already seen that, in the time of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Of could represent 
the sound of Fav; which shows that, when this 
author flourished, OY was essentially a monoph- 
thong. (§ 9.) 

(d) Herodian says that I is closely related to 
E; hence Et, the name of E, has the sound of I. 
This proves that, in his time, the diphthong EI 
could not have differed much from long I. In 
another place he says that [the name of | every 
letter, except E, begins with the sound of that 
letter; which shows that in Od, the name of OQ, 
the first letter also was audible. See also Quin- 
tilian, 1, 7, 11, above quoted (§ 5). 

(e) Marius Victorinus rémarks that when E 
and I were united, the syllable sounded, in a man- 
ner, like I long. 

(f) In the following epigram of Callimachus, vaé- 
x: rhymes with éyet, which proves similarity but not 
identity of sound. If vaiys was pronounced pre- 
cisely like éye, then a trochee cannot be said to 
differ from an iambus; which is untenable. 

Catuim. Epigram. 29: 


Avoavin, ov b€ valys xadds xadds* GdAd mply elreiv 
Tovro capas, "Hye nai ris, “AAAos exe. 
7 
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(g) The later Dorians lengthened the first vow- 
el of EI and dropped the second, even when it 
was a characteristic letter. The Bcoeotians, on the 
other hand, often (not always) lengthened the I 
and dropped the E, but only when the I was a 
characteristic letter. ‘The Romans sometimes fol- 
lowed the former, and sometimes the latter. All 
which shows that in the leading dialect both vow- 
els were audible. 


4, Pronunciation of TI. 


TI like wi in suing, nearly. 

(a) The Romans represented it by YI, which 
shows that the YT was audible. 

(b) Herodian’s rule is that both the vowels of 
TI should be uttered in such a manner as to form 
but one syllable. | | 

(c) Terentianus Maurus says that YI was 
sounded like wein eui {the dative of quis]. 

(d) Priscian intimates that f in this diphthong 
was a weak consonant, and compares it to wu in 
suadeo, suavis, suesco, suetus. This shows that, 
as late as the fifth century, the first element also 
was audible. 

(e) The dialectic form povia: for pviar shows 
that the Y,1n this diphthong, retained its pecu- 
liar sound. (§ 20, 4.) 
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5. Pronunciation of AI (long A), HI, AI. 


AI like ah-e rapidly uttered. Later like A 
long. : 

HI like éh-e rapidly uttered. Later like H. 

NI like Gh-e rapidly uttered. Later like . 

In all the earlier inscriptions, these diphthongs 
are regularly written in full, AI, HI, QI. In 
those belonging to the first century before Christ, 
they are very often written without the I. In 
those cut after the commencement of our era, and 
in manuscripts, the I is generally omitted. Stra- 
bo recognizes the omission of the I in the dative 
singular, and intimates that, in his time, it was a 
silent letter. Quintilian speaks of its being si- 
lent also in the middle of a word. From these 
facts it is inferred that, during the classical period, 
the I in these diphthongs was not a mere append- 
age. As early, however, as the first century be- 
fore Christ, it was commonly neglected in pro- 
nunciation. 

The early modern Greeks employed the orthog- 
raphy a, 7, », instead of the original az, 0, wu, 
merely because they did not pronounce the I. 
This gave rise to the expression wroyeypapypevov 
‘Iara, Lota subscriptum. Herodian, Cheroboscus, 
and Eustathius use mpoocypapew, and Quintilian 
uses adscribere, with reference to it. 

In manuscripts written before the fourteenth 
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‘century, this I, if written at all, is annexed to the 
preceding vowel ; thus, az, 7, wu. 

The expressions, S¢f0oyyou xupuas, proper diph- 
thongs, and 8ipOoyyou xataxpnotixai, improper diph- 
thongs, and vroyeypapypevoy ‘Iora, occur in the latest 
Byzantine grammarians. 

The transcribers of the Byzantine period com- 
mitted a number of errors with reference to these 
diphthongs, some of which still remain uncor- 
rected. 

(a) When two words were to be united, by 
crasis, into one, if the first ended in a diphthong, 
the second vowel (+, v) of that diphthong was 
dropped before the contraction was effected. (CA. 
vol. 4, pp. 200. 343.) 

B. nn. 29 rapyeios for rot Apyetot. 39 taredAdkov 
for rau Amodrdov. 2554, 181 xaprep for nat “Apte- 
pov. 8044 ryrapye for tHe erapy. 3047 xjraweopev 
for xat ET ALVEOLEV. 

The I of course retains its place when it be- 
longs to the second of the syllables to be con- 
tracted; as «dura for Kai elra. 

(b) The adverbial endings -nc, -acs were writ- 
ten without the I. (CA. vol. 2.1. p.157.) B.nn. 
87. 158 A. 2374, 3°AOjynot. F. p. 111 ‘Aypvarjon, 
‘Arorexnos ER. n. 53 ’Orvpriacr. 

(c) The Attic ending -ns of the contracted nom- 
inative plural of nouns in -evs was, according to 
Terentianus Maurus (453 — 455), written simply 


“nS : 
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Inde vertunt hanc in ’Hra saepe diphthongon Graii, 

Quando, quos imzeis solebant aut ’Ayapveis dicere, 

Laevigant, immjsque potius aut ’Ayapyys nominant. 
See also BA. p. 1195. In an inscription con- 
taining the name of Nausinicus, the archon (see 
above, § 4, p. 15), this ending is simply H3; thus, 
Col. 1, 1. 61 Xaraidjs; 1. 62 ’Eperpijs; 1. 69 Acys. 
Col. 2, l. 12 “Ea jriajs; Ul. 19. 26 KapOatec, Atec, 
for Kap@aujs, 4ijs (§ 5,1). The same inscription 
contains aAAws tporwr, SauoOpax...., Oparens, 
which show that the I was not accidentally omit- 
ted in -75s. In another Attic inscription, B. n. 
455, we have zadvuvys. Eustathius, however, as- 
serts (p. 50) that this ending was written with 
an I after the H. 

(d) The aorist of verbs in -aivw, -aipo ended in 
-nva OY -ava, -npa or -apa, without the I, because 
this tense is formed from the simple root. (CA. 
vol. 4, p. 173.) B. nn. 175 wnpavas. 1907, a, 
_dpato, 2374, 28 avepnver. 2953 erape, erdpas. 

(e) The second perfects S¢dya, peunva, mepnva, 
aéonpa, Kéynva were written without the I, because 
they come from the roots Sa-, pav-, dav-, cap-, yar-. 
(CA. vol. 4, p. 190.) 

(f) The perfect of aipw is qpxa, qppa. B. n. 
3137, 42 npéw. 

(g) The ending of the contracted infinitive of 
verbs in -aw was written -av -7v, not -aw nw. (CA. 
vol. 2.1, p. 310.) B. nn. 2569 ripav. 2919 zreps lopav. 

TOs 
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2058 B, 58 xarackevav (future). 3069, 2 tp. R. 
n. 250, 19. 20 eav. 

In the following cases the I is improperly 
omitted. 

(h) In the adverbial datives in HI, Doric AL. 
(Eustath. pp. 173. 1251.) B. nn. 2483 drat xa 
xenitn, Doric. 2554, 56 orn.” 

(i) In the Epic ending -m¢u of the dative. (CA. 
vol. 1. 1, p. 360.) 

(k) In the epic ending -101 of the third person 
singular of the subjunctive active. (Hustath. p. 
1006. ) 

(1) In dys from gnu. (Eustath. p. 1578. CA. 
vols. 1. 1, p. 482; 2. 1, p. 311.) 

(m) In the endings -dos, diov, contracted from 
-oios, -wvov. (CA. vol. 2.1, pp. 49. 286.) B. nn. 
2236 Koos. 3538, 19 pytpaws. RK. nn. 22 ca- 
tpwins. 1382 Kavos. 

(n) In fa.ov, animal. (CA. vol. 2.1, p. 216.) 
B. nn. 2448, I, 12 favor. 3538 dvaiteros. 

(0) In fadiorv, the diminutive of Gaur (CA. 
vol. 2. 1, p. 121.) 

(p) In epaidids, heron. (CA. vol. 2. 1, p. 214.) 

(q) In «dAnf&, contracted from xAnite, which 
comes from «xretw. The contracted ev-crel la, 
with an EI, occurs in an inscription (B. n. 175), 
which Boeckh unnecessarily changes into ev-«ArA7 0 
fo. The original root is «reF-, found in the de- 
rivative «réFos (§ 9, 1). 
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(r) In wpaupa, prow. (CA. vol. 2. 1, p. 196.) 

(s) In cartw, to save. B. nn. 2448, I, 7 canfo- 
pevas dative. 5775, 30 xateodsEapes. Hesychius 
has azrécoukev. 

(t) In xpmfo, to need, want. B.n. 2483 Gras 
Ka xpntn. 

(u) "Rev, egg, ovum, was written also «udp. 
(CA. vol. 2. 1, p. 281.) 


6. Pronunciation of AT (long A), HT, OY. 


AY like ah-oo rapidly uttered. 

HY like éh-po rapidly uttered. 

NY like 0-00 rapidly uttered. 

These diphthongs are of rare occurrence. OT 
is not found in radical syllables; it owes its exist- 
ence entirely to contraction; thus, mpevdav for 
mpoavdav, wutos for 6 avtos, wupiidn for & Evpuridn. 

As to ov in the Ionic words epewutou, cewvtov, 
ewuTou, Owupa, and tpwvya, for euavtov, ceavTod, éav- 
tov, Oadpa, tpavua, they, according to the gramma- 
rians, constitute two syllables, wi; thus, énewirod, 
cewitov, éwvTov, Owipa, tpwiwa; and the analogy of 
such Ionic forms as BactAnin, onpniov, KdnIls, Hus, 
nvte, ypnis, Mniwv, seems to add to the weight of 
the traditional. orthography. 


Tuucyb. 2, 54. "Ev 8€ rae nant, ola elxds, dveuvncOyoay Kai 
rovde Tov érovs packoytes of mpeaBurepos mddas ade Oat, 
"Hfe. Awpraxds méAepos xal Aotpds dy avrac. 


"Eyevero peév ody eps Trois avOpdhmas pi Aotpoy dvopdodar dy rie 
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éres td ray madatav, GAAG Acpdy, evixnoe 8€ emi rod mapdvros 
eixdras, Aospow eipyoOa: of yap avOpwro mpds & Emacxoy thy 
pyypny emoovvro. “Hy 8€ ye, oipas, more GAAos méAepos KaradadBne 
Awpixds “rovde votepos, nal EvpBae yevéoOas Acpoy, xara rd elxds 
ovTws dicovrat. 

Pxiato, Cratyl. p. 412 D, E. ’Emel 8° ody émirporever ta Dda 
navra Scaidy, Trovro rd dvopa éxAnOn Gpbas Bixaroy, evatouias 
évexa tiv rou K Svuvapyw mpocdaBev. 

Strabo, 14, 1, 41, p, 648 (Casaub.). oddol yap xapis rod I 
ypapovos ras Sorixas, cal, exBddAAXovai ye rd EOos Pvorxyy airiay ovK 
€xov. 

Quintit. 1,7, 18. ATI syllabam, cujus secundam nunc E 
literam ponimus, varie per A et I efferebant, quidam semper 
ut Graeci: quidam singulariter tantum, cum in dativum vel 
genitivum casum incidissent, unde pictat vestis, et aulai, Vir- 
gilius, amantissimus vetustatis, carminibus inseruit. 

Id. 1,7, 17. Sicut in Graecis accidit adjectione | literae 
quam non solum dativis casibus in parte ultima adscribunt, sed 
quibusdam etiam interponunt, ut in Anorm, quia etymologia ex 
divisione inter syllabas facta desideret eam literam. 

Henopian. in BA. pp. 798. 800. Tovro yap [rd I] ovyye- 
veay tia exe: mpos Td E, wal Seixyvvow ex tov tiv éexpovnow rov I 
eivat dvopa rou E ypdpparos. 

Id. in CA. vol. 3, p. 251. WAnppedrotow of Statpodvres 1d 
puta, vids, tptcvAdaBov- Set yap duddrepa cuvaipety Adyar Totov- 
tot Ort rd I pera tov ¥ rarrdépevoy ovdérore Statpeirar ovde yopiterac 
kat avrd, GANG To Y cuverpoveirat kai yiverar pia SipOoyyos 7 YI. 

PHRYNICHUS. “AAkaixdyv &topa, & évds I ov xpr A€yew, 
GAN’ év row Svoiv, "AAxauxdy, TpoxatKoy, Kat GpxatKoy. 

Sextus, advers. Gram. 5. Kal avaotpodus écecbal twa pacw 
evo. tov piiocdpev mdelova oroixeta Sidpopoy Exovra Sivapw ray 
ovvnbws napadiopévwv, olov kat rd AI wat rd OY xa nav 8 rijs 
dpolas dott picews. Td yap orotxeioy xpitéov pddiora Gre ororxetov 
dori ék tov dovvOerov Kal povorrotdy éxew POoyyov, olds eorw 6 Tov 
A kai E cal O kat rév Aowrdv. “Enel ody 6 rov AI ral EI Ooyyos 
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drAovs ore xal povoetdns, €orat xai ravra orotyeia. Texpnproy dé 
ris dmAdrnros Kat povoedelas rd AexOnocpevov. ‘O pev yap avvberos 
POcyyos ovx olos drapyns mpooninres rie alcOjoes rowovros dyxps 
réXovs mapapevery mepuxev, aGdAd kata maparacw ératpootra. ‘O dé 
drAovs cal dvrws Tov arotyeiov Acyov ~xwv Tovvavrioy an’ apxns pexpt 
TéXovs dperdBoros €or. Oloy rov pev PA POoyyou évy mapardces 
mpopepouevov SyAov ws oly aoavTws abrov Kara THY mMpoTnY mporro- 
ow avriAnyera 7m ataOnots Kal xara ri redevtraiay, GAAG Kat apyas 
pev tnd ths P éexhovncewas xuwnOnoera, peravtis d¢ eLadancbelans 
avrijs, eiAcKpwwovs THs Tou A duvduews momjceras THY avTiAnWw. “Obev 
ovx dy eln orotxeiov rd PA, xal ray éoixds auras. El 8 roy rod AI 
Pbdyyov Aéyouev, ovdev Eorat rowovrov, GAX’ oloy an’ dpyns éfaxovera 
ris povns i8iwpa rocovroy xal émt réAe. “Qore orotyetov éorat Td 
AI. Tovrou 8€ ovrws €yovros, émel xal 6 tov EI POdyyos cai 6 rov OY 
provoesdns xal aovvberos xal dperdBodos €£ apxns dype rédovs AauBa- 
yerat, €orat kat odros crotyetov. . 

Id. ibid. 9. Thy yap épOcypadiay hacw év pial KetoOar rporos, 
WocoTyrTs, wovoTyTt, pepispat. Llogdrnts pév ovv Stray (nrdpev el rais 
Sorixais mpooberéov rd 1. Kal evxddAsvoy nal evadivas roe I 
povoy ypamréoy h ri EI. 

TERENTIANUS Maurvus, 426 — 429. 

AU et EU cum copulamus, U secundum jungimus, 
In vicem Graecae : quod ¥ subdita vocalis U. 
Graeca diphthongos sed OY literis nostris vacat : 
Sola vocalis quod U complet hunc satis sonum. 

Id. ibid, 481. 482. 

AU tamen capere videtur saepe productum sonum, 
Auspices cum dico et aurum, sive Graecus afpiov. 
Id. ibid. 768: 
Tvia cum dicunt et vias tale quid cuz sonet. 

Marius Vicrorinvs, p. 2458. I autem longum quodam- 
modo sonat cum et E et I junctum est. 

Priscian. 1, 37. S quoque antecedente et sequente A vel 
E, hoc idem saepe fit, ut suadeo, suavis, suesco, suetus, quod 
apud Aeoles quoque YI saepe patitur, et amittit vim literae in 
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metro, ut Sappho, adda rud? eAGere roricar epwra. Similiter wyAvs 
disyllabum invenitur apud eosdem, cum YI non est dipthongus. 

Id. 1,50. Diphthongi autem dicuntur, quod binos phthongos, 
hoc est, voces comprehendunt. Nam singulae vocales suas 
voces habent, ut AE diphthongus, quando a poétis per diaere- 
sin profertur, secundum Graecos per A et J scribitur, ut aulaz, 
pictai, pro aulae, pictae...... In Graecis vero, quotiens hujus- 
cemodi fit apud nos diaeresis penultimae syllabae, J pro dupli- 
ci consonante accipitur, ut Maja Maia, Ajaz Aias. 

Id. 1,53. OF est quando per diaeresin profertur in Grae- 
cis nominibus et Graecam servat scripturam. Pro O enim et 
I ponitur, quae tamen, sicut supradictum est, locum obtinet 
duplicis consonantis, ut Troja pro Tpota, Maja pro Maia. 

Id. De x11. vers. Aen. 33. Cur Troja, cum apud Graecos 
diphthongum OI in priore habeat syllaba non servat etiam apud 
nos? Quia in disyllabis, in quibus AI vel OI diphthongi ante- 
cedunt apud Graecos sequente vocali, diaeresin solent facere 
Latini plerumque, et pro consonante duplici accipere J, et eam 
a priore subtrahere syllaba, et adjungere sequenti. 

BA. p. 1186, § 27. Aci 8€ y.wdonery Gre of pev ypapparixot as 
mpos thy expavnow amoSArémovres Aéyovot Td I avexpavyroy eivat, 
qvika ebpeOye f) werd Trou A paxpov } pera rou H fj pera rov Q, oloy 
r&t Xpvont, Tat copar, rae Alveiac> of dé povarxol xal rhs axpiBeias 
dpovritovres Aéyouow Sri éxpbwveirar pév ode efaxoverar dé dia 7d 
peyebos ray paxpav pwrnévrav. 

Cuoezozoscus, in BA. p. 1214. Ai pev yap abray [Trav &- 
POdyyov| clot nar’ émxpareay, al 8€ xara dreLodov, al 8€ Kard xpacw. 
Kat xara pev émexparecdy elow ws ert tis HI dipOdyyou ris d1a rou H 
xa I cal ris QI Kat ris AL ris €xovons rd I dvexpdynrav: éni rov- 
rav yap 6 Pbdyyos rov évds havyevros émixparei Kal autos éEaxoverat, 
oloy THe “EX€vnt, THe Kadi, THE MnSeiac. Kard xpaow S€ ciow ws 
émt tis OY diPOdyyou kal ris AY cal ris EY + én rovray yap ovyKip- 
vaow gaurd ra dbo hovjevra kal droreAcdat piav havyy dppdtoveay 
rois 5v0 hwvnectv, olov avAds, edyouat, otros. Kara d:efoday de eiow 
bs émt ris HY SipOdyyou ris da rou H Kat ¥ kal ris QY rhs bia rod 
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Q cat Y nat ris YI rijs Sia rod Y xall- él rovray yap xopis dxoverat 
& POdyyos rod évds pwrjevros, rovr gore tov I, Kat xwpls Tov érépov 
avierros, oloy vnvaiv, vids, wirds, 
Evdré piv wiros aynp, 

dyri rov 6 airés. "Emedy oby 4 AI Sipboyyos 7 éexwvotca ro I kal 
9 OI Sipboyyos otre Kat’ émxpdredy elow otre xara diéfo8oy oite 
kara xpaowv, eixérws, Gomep eorepnOnoay tov ldimparos ray dipbdyyovr, 
éorepnOnaay xat rov xpdvou Tov rraperopevou rais dipOdyyors. 

Evustatnivs, p. 563. : Ev 8€ rae wbrés dvnp, Fyovr 6 airés, loré- 
ov dre 7) QY SipOoyyos ev prac pev Aefer xara Siddvow mpodyerat die- 
£o8ixds, oloy Owipdoros 6 Gavydoros, cal éwirov aytt rol éavrov: ep 


8é duol Aé~eot Kéxparat Tdi Adyan Tis Tvvatpecews. 


BREATHINGS. 
§ 22. - 


The weak consonant, or breathing, the utter- 
ance of which requires the vocal organs to be put 
in the same position as that required for the ut- 
terance of a vowel, is the corresponding conso- 
nant, or breathing, of that vowel. Thus, 

A has the smooth breathing 4 for its correspond- 
ing consonant, which in the Shemitic alphabet is 
denoted by Aleph. 

E has the rough breathing +, corresponding to 
the Shemitic He, the Latin or English H. 

H has the Shemitic Hheth. In Greek, the 
rough breathing is the only substitute for it. * 

I, as a consonant, is equivalent to the Shemitic 
Yod, the Latin J, or the English Y in ye, yet, yarn, 
you. 
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O and 2 have each the Shemitic Ayin. In 
Greek, Fai is the only substitute for it. 

T has Fad, corresponding to the Shemitic Waw, 
the Latin V, and the English W in wood, wine. 

These consonants or breathings can be used be- 
fore any vowel; still they coalesce more readily 
with their cognate vowel-sounds. Thus, in ye 
and wood, the transition from y and w to e and 
00, respectively, is almost imperceptible; not so 
in yarn, yonder, you, wagon, weep, wise. 


SynizeEsis, on SyYNEGPHONESIS. 


§ 23. 


Synizesis, or, Synecphonesis, is when, for the 
sake of reducing two syllables into one, a vowel 
standing before another vowel is changed into its 
corresponding consonant or breathing; which is 
frequently the case with E and I; as, 


In. 1, 1. 153; 2, 651. 811; 23, 882. 
Mivw dede, Gea, nAniddew *AxtAjos. 
Xpucéws ava oximrper, cal édiccere mavras "Axawwis. 
Mnptdvns 7’, arddavros ’Evvadias avdpepdyrne. 
“Eort 8€ tis mpomaporbe médtos almeta KoNoyn. 
“Ay 8° dpa Mnpedyns medexeas Sexa mavras detpev. 
Corrina, frag. 14. 
o 7H biavexds evdets+ od yap mdpos Roba, Képwva. 
PraxitLa apud Hephaest. § 9. 
"ANA reov odrrore Oupdy évi otnbecow ErerBov. 
Agscuyu. Sep. 2. 
“Ooris huAddooe: mpayos €v mpupyms médews. 
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Synizesis must not be confounded with contrac- 
tion, properly so called ; for a contracted syllable 
is always long by nature, but in case of synizesis 
the weak consonant produces no effect upon the 
- quantity of the syllables between which it stands. 
Thus reov, in the example from Praxilla, is. a 
short monosyllable. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE CONSONANTS. 


§ 24. 
1. Pronunciation of the Semivowels A, M, N, P, %. 


A like lin alarm, lest, loose, lute. Plato attrib- 
utes gliding or slipperiness to A» ‘The sweetest 
of semivowels, says Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

M like m as in mar, more, meet, moon. The 
lips being pressed, the sound passes through the 
nostrils. 

N like n as in nard, net, noose. The tongue 
checks the motion of the breath, andthe sound is 
thus transferred to the nostrils. 

P like r, but stronger. In the utterance of P, 
the tongue, according to Plato, is in a state of vi- 
bration. A rough letter, according to Dionysius. 
A scholiast intimates that P at the beginning 6f 
a word was doubled in pronunciation, or rolled. 
Hence, when, in the formation of a compound 


word, it came to stand between two vowels, it was 
8 
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doubled also in writing; as pimtw (ppimra), €-ppt- 
Wrov, pavvus (ppwvvups), a-ppworos. The later gram- 
marians denoted this peculiarity by placing the 
rough breathing over it. And when it was doubled 
in the middle of a word, they wrote the smooth 
breathing over the first one, and the rough over 
the second. They wrote also the smooth breathing 
over P preceded by a smooth mute, and the rough 
over P preceded by a rough mute. According to 
Priscian, the Greeks originally placed the breath- 
ing after the P, thus, PF. 

It was a question among the Latin grammari- 
ans whether the H should be placed before or 
after R. And Varro thought it unnecessary to 
write it at all in connection with R (§ 16, 4). 

We observe here that, in inscriptions, the 
breathings never accompany P. 

= like s in salve, so, see, soon. Plato calls ¥ an 
aspirate, and Dionysius, a hissing and disagreea- 
ble letter. This shows that it was not pronounced 
like z (a buzzing letter). 


2. Pronunciation of the Semivowel Z. — 


Z. like z, but stronger. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus and his successors tell us that Z is com- 
posed of 3 and 4; which seems to imply that it 
is a mere abbreviation for 34, and that it makes 
no difference whether Z or the combination 34 is 
employed. But this is highly improbable, for the 
following reasons. 
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(a) Dionysius himself, in his description of the 
sound of Z, contradicts the notion that it is noth- 
ing but 34. He says that it pleases the ear more 
than the other double consonants; that # and ¥ 
respectively begin with K and JI and end in a 
hissing, but Z is gently aspirated, and is the no- 
blest of the family. He does not assert that its 
elementary sounds are ¥ and 4. 

Plato also calls Z an aspirate letter, and classes 
it with $, 3, and ¥ (in his time pronounced $2’). 

(b) Velius Longus denies that it is a double 
consonant. He adds that it could be even doubled, 
which remark is confirmed by an inscription, B. n. 
2131 Zaftovs. Now had this barbarous word been 
nothing less than 3$acdcdots, it must have been 
all but unpronounceable. 

(c) From the Greek grammarians we learn that 
the Holic (not Doric) cdvyes, for fvyés, is analo- 
gous to oxidos for Eidos, and oméAdov for yerrov ; 
which means that Z is equivalent to 34 in the 
same sense that # and ¥ are equivalent to 3K 
and SIT respectively. 

(d) The Athenians used the character Z long 
before the introduction of # and ¥. And there is 
no evidence that they ever wrote 34 for Z (§ 12). . 
On the contrary, the forms rovede, tdade, rocdade, 
rowoabe, THAUKorde, and the Epic “Aiddsde, “Apyosde, 
"EpeBosde, OnBasde, Powsde show that they did not 
regard 34 as strictly equivalent to Z. 
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As to -% in the adverbs ’A@nvate, OnBate, ’Orup- 
miate, Opiate, Ovpate, épate, and’ yauate, it must be 
regarded as another form of -de or -ce; for Opiwge 
cannot come from 7 Qpia; the primitives of épafe 
and yayafe are not in use; and ‘Odvpmia has no 
plural. Besides, when -S« is annexed to the ac- 
cusative, that case still retains its peculiar force ; 
thus, @nBasde, to Thebes, OnSate, Thebes-ward ; 
olxovde, to the house, oixade, homeward ; Kowvd’ ev- 
vatowevnv, to the well-inhabited Cos. 

(e) Quintilian and other Latin authors say that 
its sound could not be expressed in Latin letters. 
According to Maximus Victorinus, the Romans 
would have employed. OE for Y, and SD for Z, if 
they had not adopted these two Greek charac- 
ters; which means that fT is to OE what Z is to 
SD; that is, Z was not exactly the same as SD. 

The unqualified assertion, therefore, that Z 
stands for 34, admits of being modified as fol- 
lows: Z is a commizture of 5 and 4; it is doubled 
im pronunciation, which makes the preceding sy]- 
lable long by position; and, in the middle of a 
word, it admits of being interchanged with its 
kindred sounds 34, 44, or =%. 

As to the Italian and German sounds 4X and 
T3, they cannot be said to belong to Z, because 
the Greek laws of euphony forbid these combina- 
tions. Thus, from didw, Acrouar, we have aoopas, 
AicacOar, never arLopar, ulacOas. 
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3. The Semivowels 8, ¥. ° 


& and ¥, in the early Attic dialect, were sound- 
ed and written X¥ and #3 respectively. In the 
other dialects, they were equivalent to KX and 
ITX respectively (§ 12). 

In later times, the sounds K3 and II pre- 
vailed. Hence the statement of Dionysius, that 2 
stands for K3, and ¥ for ITX. 

According to Priscian, these letters were softer 
than CS or GS, and PS or BS.  Terentianus 
Maurus says the same of &. 


4. Pronunciation of the Mutes IIB 4, T 40, KT'X. 

IT like p in past, pain, put. 

B like 6 as in bar, bet, bit, boon. 

@ like f pronounced with the lips compressed 
as in blowing moderately. The Latin F, accord- 
ing to Terentianus Maurus, requires the lower 
lip to be pressed with the upper teeth. (§ 17, 4.) 

T like ¢ in task, till, extant. 

4 like d as in dart, deem, doom, under. 

@ like th in thin, thick, both, mouth. 

K like k in kind, keep. 

I like g in garden, go, get, give. Before a pala- 
‘tal KIX B, like ng in hang: The Greeks often 
wrote N instead of I before a palatal. B. nn. 4 
Mivewv. 93 evyparpar.. 107 éravyérerar. 401 ever 


capévov. 1001 avavens. 2556,55 ravyavovrav. Ni- 
8° | 
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gidius regards the nasal sound of N before a pal- 
atal as the connecting link between the common 
NandG. (§§ 16,4; 17, 3.) 

X like the German ch, or Spanish ). 

(a) ITB require the action of the lips. This 
reduces them at once to the group p, B, v, w, f, m. 

II is the smoothest or slightest, and © the rough- 
est, of these three mutes: B is rougher than JJ, 
but smoother than % This makes I and 
equivalent to p and f respectively. B then must 
be 6b, v, w, or m. But B is a mute, that is, it 
makes no audible sound without the help of a 
vowel or semivowel. This makes it the same as 
6; for v, w, and m, being semivowels, are out of 
the question. | 

After the commencement of the Christian era, 
the sound of the Latin Digamma was represented 
by OY, T, or B. But this by no means proves 
that B was sounded like the Latin V; but only 
that B was a kindred sound. Otherwise we shall 
be forced to admit that there was no difference 
between OY, YT, and B; which is untenable. It 
is observed further, that although the Greeks in- 
differently wrote B or OY for V, the Romans 
always represented the Greek B by their B, never 
by their Digamma VY. And Priscian, who has 
written so much about the Vau, nowhere inti- 
mates that it had any other sound than that of 
the Greek F,, which, as we have already seen, was 
equivalent to the English W. (§§ 9; 17, 1.) 
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(b) T46 require the action of the tongue and 
teeth. ‘This refers them to ¢, d, th (this), th (thin). 

T is the smoothest or slightest, and @ the rough- 
est, of these three mutes: 4 is rougher than T, but 
smoother than @. This makes T and @ equiva- 
lent to ¢ and th (thin) respectively. 4 then must 
be d or th (this). But 4 is a mute; that is, it 
makes no audible sound without the help of a 
vowel or semivowel. This identifies it with d; 
for the semivowel th (this) does not answer to the 
definition of a mute. 
- (c) KIX are formed with the base of the tongue 
and palate. This reduces them to k, g hard, gh, 
ch German, and y consonantal. 

K is smoothest or slightest, and X the roughest, 
of these three mutes: I is rougher than K, but 
smoother than X. This makes K and X equiva- 
lent to k and German ch respectively. I then 
must be g hard, gh, or y consonantal. But Tisa 
mute ; it makes no sound without the help of a 
vowel or semivowel. This makes it the same as 
g hard ; for the definition of a mute cannot pos- 
sibly apply to the semivowels gh and y. 

In the time of Sextus, the aspirates $ © X were 
by some grammarians classed with the semivow- 
els. Now if BI'4 had been sounded like the 
modern Greek By 6, they also would have been 
added to that list, for they, as the aspirates of 
the sounds b, g, d, have greater claims to that 
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appellation than $ © X, the aspirates of k, p, ¢. 
It is true that b, g hard, and d are not absolutely 
mute, for by overstraining the vocal organs we 
can give them certain obscure and indefinable 
sounds; but the same can be said also of 9, k, ¢. 
The fact is, these consonants were called voiceless 
and soundless as compared with the vowels and 
semivowels, not with reference to voice and sound 
in the abstract (§ 19). 

Analogy would lead us to suppose that, when 
BI' 4 came in contact with the rough breathing, 
they were changed into their corresponding aspi- 
rate sounds bh, gh, dh (th in this). But of this we 
have no proof. 


5. Doubling of Consonants. 


When a consonant was doubled in pronuncia- 
tion, it was doubled also in writing. Thus the 
ear could readily distinguish Aja from Aqua, 
ypuarctew from ypurivew. (Lucian. Pseud. p. 563. 
Phrynichus, in Tpurrifev.) 


Pxiato, Cratyl. pp. 426. 427. Td 8? ody Pd rd crotxeiov, Somep 
Aéyw, xaddy oer dpyavoy civas Ths Kwhoews Tat Td dvdpara TiHepe- 
vos mpds Td aoporovy THe popa...... ‘Edpa yap, oipat, thy yAOrray 
éy rovrar yxtoTa pévovoay, paédtora 8€ cetopevny...... Ard Tod ® Kat 
rou Y kat rov Siypa xat rod Zjra, ore mvevparddn ra ypdppara, wavra. 
Ta TotavTa pepipntat avrois dvoudtwv, otoy rd wuypdy Kat Td (<ov Kal 
rd ceierOat, kal Gdws ceiopdy. Kal drav mov rd hvoddes pupirat, 
mavraxov evravOa as To OAD Ta TOLa’TA ypadupara emipepey paiverat 
6 ra dvduara ribéuevos. Ths 8° ad rov A ovpmeécews Kat rov T Kat 
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dnepeloews Tis yAortys riv Suva xpnoipoy daivera yynoacba 
wpos THY pinnow Tov decpov Kal Tis oTdcews. “Ore d€ ddtoOdver pd- * 
Nora ev rit Af yAdrra Kariddv, dhopody dvéuace td Te Acia Kad 
avro Td dAtaOaveww Kal rd Acrrapdv Kalrd KoAAwSes Kal TdAAG TavTa TA 
roaira. “He d€ drdtabavovons ris yAorrs ayriAapBdveras 7 Tov T 
Suvapus, rd yAloxpoy drepiunoaro Kal yAvuKU Kal yAorades. Tov 8° ad 
N 1d elow aicbdpevos tis porns, Ta Ev8ov Kal ra évrds dvdpacev, os 
aopoey rots ypdupact ta epya. 

Dionys. Hau. de Comp. 14. ’Oxrd yap rov dpiOpsy svrwv ad- 
TOY, wevre pev €oTw dda, rd re A kal rd M xal rd N kai rd P kai rd 
2+ rpia 8é Sida, rd re Z kalrd H cal rd WY. Aumda 8€ Aeyoucw 
dura fro: did 1d cuvOera elvat, 7d pev Z bid rou S Kat A, rd 8e H cd 
rou K xat 3, rd 8¢ Y Sea rov I nal 2, ovvepOappévwy ddAnAos Kal 
Stay dovyy AapBavdvroy: f dia 7d xopay éréxew Sow ypappdroy év 
Tats ovAAaBais wapadapBavépeva. ‘Exdorov 8) rovrey xkpeirro pév 
dort ra Sima trav dadav, érecdy peitova rav érépwv, kal paddov éyyl- 
(ew Soxet rois redelois’ Arrow Sé ra UmAG, da To els Bpaxurépous av- 
Tay tévous cuvayerOat rov jxov. *Exhoveirar d€ a’roy Exacrov rodvde 
87 Twa tpdrov* Td pev A, TIS yAdoons mpos Toy Ovpaydy amoTapLemns, 
cal ris aprnplas ovvexovons To mvedpa. To d€ M, rod pév ordparos 
rois xeiNeot mecbévros dia Tay pobdvey peptfopevov: To dé N, tis 
yAorrns thy popay rod mvevparos aroxXevovons, kal perahepovons ém 
Tovs podwvas rov Fyov> To S€ P, ris yA@oons axpas amroppamti{ovons 
TO mvevpa, Kal mpos Toy ovpavoy eyyis Tay dddvrwav duotapévys: To be 
2, ris pev yAdoons mpocavayopévns Gvw mpos tov ovpavoy, Tov 8é 
avetparos Sta pécou avrov epopevov, kat mept rovs dddvras Nemroy 
kat orevov é£oOobvros To cuptypa. Tpia d€ ra Aowrd pipova piKrdy 
AapBadver rov Yddor, €& evds pév rav nupdvwv rod S, rpidy d€ dpa- 
yov tov re K kal tov A kat rov II. 

Ofrot oxnpariopol ypappdrav Hyipdvorv. Avvarat 8€ ovy suolws 
Kuwety Thy dxonv dravra: Hdvver pev yap avrny to A, kal gore Tay Hee 
daovev yAuKirarov> rpaxvver 8€ ro P, Kal Zore ray Spoyevay yevvaio- 
rarov> peows 8¢ mas Staridnot ta bia Tév pobdvav ovvnxovpeva, To 
re M kat ro N, xeparoeideis amoreAovvra rovs ifxous. “Axapt dé kal 
andes rd Z, Kat ei mAeovdoere oGodpa Avmet Onpidous yap Kai addyou 
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paddop f Aoyexys epdwrecbar Soxei Hovis 6 cupsypos...... Tpray de 
ray Drwy ypaupdrov, A 3) sida xadeira, TO Z paddov Hdvves Thy 
Gxony trav érépwv: ro pev yap & bua rou K, ro 8€ Y da rov I roy 
ovptypov amrodidoc:, Wray dyrav duorépwy: rovro 8° nouxn Tae 
avevpart Saovveras, kal ors Tay Spoyevay yevvatoraroy. 

Id. ibid. Tév 8 xarovpévov dddvev évvéa dvrav rpia pév éort 
pra, tpia 8é 8acéa, rpia be perakd rovray. Wira pev td Te K xal 
ro II xal ro T+ 8acéa 8€ ro re X kat TO @ Kal TO O* Kowa 8 duoi, 
ré re I’ xalto B nal ro A. "Exboveiras 8¢ airay exacroy tporoy 
rovde: tpla pev ard Tay xeAewv dxpwy, To II Kai ro ® xal ro B, Gray 
Tov oToparos mecbévros To mpoBaAXcpevoy ex THs aprnpias mvevpa 
Avon roy Seapoy avrov. Kal Widoy péy éorw abrov ro II, dacd 8é ro 
&, pécov Sé aucoivy rd B* rov peév yap Wire@repoy éots, rou d¢ dacure- 
pov. Mia pév avry ov{vyla rpiay ypapparor dddver dspuolwr oxhpare 
Aeyouéven Werdrnre O¢ xal Bacdrnr: dcahepovroyv. Tpia dé dda Aéye- 
Tat THs yAocons Axpat rat oropars mpocepedoperns KaTad Tods peTEw- 
porépous ddovras, eres6” to rou mvevparos broppami{opevns Kal njp 
déEo8ov avrox rept rods d8ovras dirodidovans, To T xal rd © xal rd A, 
Acadddrres 8€ xai ratra Saovrnrs cal Widdryts, Yidov pev ydp éorw 
airady rd T, 8acv d€ rd ©, pécov Sé Kal émixowov rd A. Avrn devré- 
pa ovfvyia ypaypdreay dddvev. Tpia 8€ rd Aoura Tay addvwy éye- 
Tat pev THS yAdoons duorapéyns Kata Tov oipavdy eyyds Ths Papvyyos 
kal ris dprnpias tanxovons tat mvedpart, rd K wal rd X cai rd T, 
ovdevt raira S:apépovra rat oxnpare dGAAHAwY, wANY Gre Td pév K yee 
Ads Aéyera, rd BE X Bacéws, rd S€ T perpios wat perafd rovrwy. 
Kpdriora.pév ody dori Goa rat mvevpare modAGe Aéyeras* Sevrepa de, 
doa pécor xaxio € doa Yuet. Tatra pév ydp ryv éavray duvapey 
exes pdvnv* ra de Sacéa, Kal ry Tov mvevparos mpoabnKny, Sore eyyis 
rou reAewdrara elvat éxeiva. 

Varro apud A. Cornutum, p. 2286, Putsch. Varroni placet 
R literam, si primo loco ponatur, non adspirari; lector enim 
ipse, inquit, intelligere debet Rodum, tametsi H non habet, 
Rhodum esse, retorem, rhetorem. 

Veuius Loneus, p. 2217. Denique siquis secundum natu- 
ram vult excutere hanc literam, id est Z, inveniet duplicem 
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non esse, si modo illam aure sinceriore exploraverit. Nam et 
simpliciter scripta aliter sonare potest, aliter geminata ; quod 
omnino duplici literae non accidit, ne geminetur. 

This author must have flourished before the middle of the 
second century, for he is mentioned by Aulus Gellius (18, 9). 

QuInTIL. 12, 10,27. Jucundissimas ex Graecis litteras non 
habemus, vocalem alteram, alteram consonantem, quibus nul- 
lae apud eos dulcius spirant; quas mutuari solemus quoties 
illorum nominibus utimur. Quod cum contigit nescio quomo- 
do hilarior protinus renidet oratio, ut in Ephyris et Zephyris. 
Quae si nostris literis scribantur, surdum quiddam et barbarum 
efficient, et velut in locum earum succedent tristes et horridae, 
quibus Graecia caret. 

Asrer Junior, 2. Quibus [literis] Graecorum accedunt 
duae Z et Y. Nam Mezentium et Hylam et alia nobis pere- 
grina-nomina scribere et enunciare proprio sono non possumus. 

TERENTIANUS Mavrvs, 227 — 229 (F). 

Imum superis dentibus apprimens labellum, 
Spiramine leni, velut hirta Graja vites, 
Hanc ore sonabis. 

Id. 959. 

Consonam non = jugabit, quia sono levi studet. 

Sextus, advers. Gram. 5. Tov 8€ cuppdvey ra pév jpihovd 
€ort xat’ a’rovs Ta 8¢ dora. Kat qyulpova pev, doa 80 abray poifoy 
§ ovypdv } puypov ff twa mapanAnowoy fxov xara thy éxpornow dro- 
redei» meuxéra, xaOdnep TO ZOAMNEPSTSXY, f, ds reves, 
xwpis rod © cal © xal X, ra Aewrdpeva dxrd. “Adova 8 eon ra 
pyre ovAAaBas xaé’ davra mosey Suvdueva pre fyov ldidrnras, aird 
8¢ pdvoy pera ray dAAwv cuvexhovdvpeva, xabdrep BT AK IIT, f 
ws vo, kaitrd OSX. Kal pry xowas roy ouxpddvey mddw ra pev 
hice dacéa éyovcr, Ta Be ida: wal daca pey O DX, ira Be 
K ITT. Mévov d€ daoi ré P émbexerOat éxdrepov, dacvrnra Kai Wo 
“Adrnta. Acyovor 8€ twa raév cuppdvav Kai Bunda, xabdrep 1d ZK 
Y- cuveotyxévas ydp pace rd pév Z éx rov S kat A, rd be & ex rov K 
kal 3, rd 8€ Y éx rov I Kai &. 
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Maximus Vicrorinvs, 18. Literae peregrinae sunt Z et Y, 
quae peregrinae a nobis propter Graeca quaedam nomina as- 
sumptae sunt, ut Hylas, Zephyrus ; quae si non essent, Hoelus 
et SDephirus [v.1. Depherus] diceremus ; quarum Y inter vo- 
cales habetur, inter mutas Z duplex, quae loco duarum conso- 
nantium apud nos fungitur, nec aliter metri ratio constare potest 
in illo versu : | 


ubi est Mezentius. 


Siquidem Me brevis est syllaba, verum excipitur a duplici Z, 
quae si assumpta non esset, per Set D Mesdentium scribere- 
mus. 

Priscian. 1,13. Sciendum tamen quod hic quoque error a 
quibusdam antiquis Graecorum grammaticis invasit Latinos, 
qui ® et © et X semivocales putabant, nulla alia causa, nisi 
quod spiritus in eis abundet, inducti. 

Id. 1, 24, 25. Aspiratio ante vocales omnes poni potest, 
post consonantes autem quatuor tantummodo more antiquo 
Graecorum, C, T, P, R, ut habeo, Herennius, heros, hiems, 
homo, humus, Hylas, Chremes, Thraso, Philippus, Pyrrhus. 
Ideo autem extrinsecus ascribitur vocalibus, ut minimum sonet, 
consonantibus autem intrinsecus, ut plurimum. Omnis enim 
litera sive vox plus sonat ipsa’sese, cum postponitur, quam 
cum anteponitur, quod vocalibus accidens esse videtur ; nec si 
tollatur ea, perit etiam vis significationis, ut si dicam Erennius, 
absque aspiratione, quamvis vitium videar facere, intellectus ta- 
men permanet. Consonantibus autem sic cohaeret, ut ejusdem 
penitus substantiae sit, ut, si auferatur, significationis vim mi- 
nuat prorsus, ut si dicam Cremes pro Chremes...... RH au- 
tem ideo non est translatum ab illis [Graecorum doctissimis] 
in aliam figuram, quod nec sic cohaeret huic quomodo mutis, 
nec si tollatur, minuit significationem. Quamvis enim sub- 
tracta aspiratione dicam retor, Pyrrus, intellectus integer ma- 
net, non aliter quam si antecedens vocalibus auferatur. Unde 
ostenditur ex hoc quoque aliqua esse cognatio R literae cum 
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vocalibus. Ex quo quidam dubitaverunt, utrum praeponi de- 
beat huic aspiratio, an subjungi. 

Id. 1, 42. Multo molliorem et volubiliorem sonum habet ¥ 
quam PS vel BS......Sic X etiam quam GS vel CS. 

CA. vol. 4, p. 177. Act ri yee Eppamroy dio PP; ’Eredy rd 
auppova rod évearatos puddrrecOat Oédet xal ev rois mapwixnpevoss, 
olovy Pir@ édpidrouy, rumtw erumtrov: guAdrres yap ro ® xat rd T. 
"Amo ovv Tou pamre kat pamifw éav yémmra 6 maparatixds mpocd- 
dat rot E &:° dvds rou PA, dvayxafe[r]at yedovcbat rd P, rou éveoraros 
Sacvvopevov...... Tovrov xdpwv mpooAapBdave. 6 mapararixds xal 
Erepov P, va huAdaxOye TO mvedpa Tov éveararos Kal dacvvOj. "Edy 
ebpeOdar dv0 PP, rd pev mparoy Yidrovra, 7d dé Erepov Sacvverat. 

BA. p. 693. "Emi avpdovou ridera vis pdvov rod P 4 daceia 
kaif Win. "Em pév rod paopn Kal péw ribera 4 daccia- emi 8é 
Tov pdpos, 8 onpaiver ro Bpé hos xara rovs AloXeis, 7 Yidy,..... 
Gri 7 AloAte yAarra TO Widoty iret... .... Tovro dé rd P od pdvoy 
kat’ dpxas kat yidovra Kal Sacvverat, GANG KaTa TO pécoOP, oloy TO 
ppanrrov: rd pev yap mparoy yirovrat, ro 8¢ Bevrepoy Sacvveras. 
2+. Ol b€ dpxatos ypapparcxol rd pev perd Prov eiptoxdpevoy P 
dyidouv, 7d b€ pera Sacéos éSdovvoy: oloy rd’Ar pets Kal kadmpos 
evidouy, rd S€ xp dvos, aPpds, Op dvos, e8aovvor. 

Ibid. p. 815. Kat €re Néyovaw dre ovx elaiy ex dv0 cuvppavov ra 
Sida, €recd) 6 “Opnpos rd Z ov kar’ éréxracww AapBdvet, oloy 

Of re ZaxvvOov évvaov, 
kal - 
Goru Zedeins. 

“AdXas Te ef kal ovyxapodper abr divapuw Exew dv0 cuppaver, ered} 
oi AloAcis kata tHY mpopopay tov fvyds aoduvyds ypadovct kai 
xara THY mpoopay rod Eigos kaigos [read oxigos], xai xara TH 
mpopopay rou WéAAtov amEAALOY, GAN Spas ov Bei ra kata dia- 
Aexrov idtdfovra eis Kowvdy mapadapBavery, 

In Cramer’s Anecdota (vol. 4, p. 326), the latter part of this 
passage is more correctly given: émedy émdav7Onoav of Alodeis 
Kara thy mpopopay rd (uvyds o8uyds ypadovres, wai 7d §t 
aoxidos, xaird péAXAcov oméXeoy. 

9 ° 
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§ 25. 


. 1, Pato observes that new words can be formed 
from old ones by the addition or omission of let- 
ters, and by changing the sharpnesses. ‘Thus, 
Aigiros comes from Au didros by dropping one of 
the I's, and pronouncing the middle syllable heavy 
instead of sharp. He derives av@pwios from ava- 
Opav & drome by dropping A and pronouncing 
the last syllable heavy. 

The letters, says Aristotle, differ from each oth- 
er in the position of the vocal organs, in rough- 
ness and smoothness, in length and shortness, and 
also in sharpness, heaviness, and the intermediate 
state. 

From the same author we learn that ov, no, not, 
could be distinguished in pronunciation from the 
adverb ov, where, by its being sharper. He tells 
us also that the accent of the Epic infinitive 5:é0- 
pev was not the same as that of the first person 
plural dédopev. 

Dionysius is more explicit on the subject than 
either of his predecessors. Every word, accord- 
ing to him, has the sharp, heavy, or compound 
stress. 


@ 
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In Plutarch’s time, the genitive ‘“Epuyov, from 
‘Eppys, was pronounced with the circumflex én the 
last syllable, whereby it was distinguished from 
"Eppov, the genitive of "Eppos. 

All our rules for accenting Greek words are 
recognized by the ancient grammarians. 

Strictly speaking, the Greek has but one ac- 
cent, namely, the acute. 

Every unaccented syllable is said to have the 
grave. For instance, avOpwmos is avOpwmes. The 
grave accent merely denotes the absence of the 
acute. 

The circumflex is compounded of the acute and 
the grave; that is, the first element of every cir- 
cumflexed syllable has the acute, and the second 
the grave: for instance, podca, pooa, are the same 
as povea, Boca. 

The difference between the acute and circum- 
flex was by no means trifling ; thus, as we have 
already seen, ov, where, could be readily distin- 
guished in pronunciation from ov, no, not, by the 
accent alone. 

When the acute is placed on a long syllable, 
the stress is laid upon the second element of that 
syllable ; ; thus, povons, wacas, are the same as 
povons, wacas. 

At the end of a wou before another word in 
the same sentence, the acute is less strong than it 
would be if the word stood by itself or at the end 
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of a period. To express this weak acute, the gram- 
marians employed the mark for the grave; for 
example, in the expression avnp aya6cs, the accent 
of -yyp is not so strong as in ayafos avnp. 

The Greek accents could not have differed spe- 
cifically from the corresponding English accents. 
Thus, 
ayouev, TéeAeot are accented like dnimal, définite, 


paris, Tits $s “ famish, finish, 

AdrrecOe, HKovcas * © liberty, Glms-basket,. 
¢ 66 cc A a 

TACTWV, OPKWV | compound, 

Tpayua, rive ss “fatal, méeting, 

Ridov, Karas “ “« hating, compose, 

Tats, TOV, OUV e ee spice, f ight, stone. 


The accent does not in the least affect the quan- 
tity of the vowel upon which it is placed. On 
the contrary, quantity is the régulator of all its 
movements. Compare the preceding examples. 

It is to be observed that in English even the 
circumflex admits of being put on the antepenult; 
as library, spiciness. 

2. The invention of most of the prosodiacal 
marks has been attributed to Aristophanes, the 
grammarian, who flourished about two hundred 
years before Christ. 

The mark for the acute is (’), for the grave (‘). 
The most ancient form of the circumflex is (*), 
that is, the acute and grave united into one form ; 
which, being slightly modified, produced the later 
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forms (“) and (“), all of which are found in man- 
uscripts. 
Prato, Cratyl. p. 399 A, B. Ipdarov pev yap rd rodvde det 


e€vvojoat wept dvoudtwv, Ste modAdKs éreuSdAdoney ypdppyara, Ta 8° 
é£atpovper, map & Bovddueba cvoudfovres, kal ras df brn ras pera- 
BdAXopev; Olov Att hidos: rovro iva dvri phyaros svopa hiv yern- 
rat, TO Te €repoy avrdbey “Iara é£eiNopev xat dvrt dEelas ris peons 


ovrdaBns Bapetayv épbeyEdueba. “AdAay 8€ rodvayriov éuBdddo- 


pev ypdupara, ta 8€ Bapurepa [ogtrepa] Pbeyydueda. EPM. 
"AAnOy A€yers. TQ. Tovrov roivuy év xai 1d rdy avOpdrewv svoua ré- 
movOev, ds enol Soxet. "Ex yap pnuaros dvopa yéyover, évds ypduparos 
rou A éapeOévros, cai Baputrépas ris redeurns yevounerms. EPM. 
lds Aéyets; FQ. “Ade. Sypaives rovro rd svopa, 6 dvOparos, 
Ore Ta peyv Gra Onpia Sv spac ovdev emioxomet ov8€ avadroyiLerar ovde 
avaOpei, 5 8& dvOpwmos dua épaxe (roiro 8’ éorl rd Samwme) Kai 
avabpet cat Aoylferat Toro, & dromev. “EvrevOey 87 pdvoy trav Onpiwv 
6pbas 6 avOpanes vO pwmos avoudcbn, dvabpay a dromer. 

ArisroTet. Rhetor. 3,1, 4. "Eore 8¢ abr) pev [i omdepions] 
éy tie hovan, was adrie Set xpnoOae mpds Exacroy mdGos, oloy mére 
peydAns xal mére pixpas cat mére peont, kal m@s Trois rdévots, oloy 
delat nat Bapeiac nal péant, kat pvOpois riot pds Exacroy. 

Id. Poet. 20. See above, § 19. 

Id. ibid. 25, 18. Kara 8€ mpooadiay [Set Siadvew] Somep ‘Inni- 
as €Avev 6 Odoros Td 

Si8oper 8¢ ol, 
kat 
rd pev ov xatarvOerat 3uBpar. 

Id. Elench. 4, 8. Tapa 8 riv rpooadiav év pev rois dvev ypa- 
dijs Stadexrixots ov pdidsov moujoat Adyov, év 8€ rots yeypappevors Kat 
motnpaot pGAXoyv, otoy Kat roy “Ounpov enor ScopOoivrat mpds rovs éeA€y- 
Xovras os ardérws eipnxéra 

TO pev ov kataruberat SpBpar ° 
Avovat yap avrd THe mpoaaWias Aeyovres rd OF GEVrEpov. Kal rd 
mept Td evorvoy TOU ’Ayapuéeuvovos, Ore ovK airos 6 Zevs eirey 
9 * 
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di8opev 8€ of edyos apéabar, : 


GAAd 1d evurvios éveréddero diddvar. Ta pev ovy roravta mapa mpoc- 
wdiay éori. 

Dionys. Hat. de Compos. 11. Od pny daca ye 9 A€éts 9 Kad” 
dy pdpiov Adyou rarropery Tis avTIs A€yerat Tdgews* GAN’ 7 pe ent THs 
éfelas 48° emt ras Bapeias, 7 8 én” apgoty: rav 8° audorépas 
ras Tdoes éyovcay ai pey xara piay ovAd\aBnv cvvepOappevoy Exovar 
rou GEet TO Bapd, ds 8) weptomapevas Kadovper. Ai Se ey 
érépat re xal érépwr xwpis éxdrepow ef éavrov tHv oixeiay uAdrroy 
guow. Kali rais pev diovdAdAdBors oddev 7d dia pévov xwpiov Bapi- 
rnros Kat dféurynros: rais 8€ moAvovAAdBos, olai ror dy Sow, 7 
rov dfvy rovoy €xovoa pia €v moAdais Bapelas eveotev. 

PiutarcH. Thes. 26. Karadineiy 8€... Kat atv airois “Ep- 
pov, avdpa ray ’AOnynaw ebratpedav: ad’ od Kat tromoy ‘Eppod 
kadew Oixiay rovs IvOoroXiras, obx dpOas tiv Sevrépay ovAdaBnv 
meptoma@vras, Kal thy Odfav eri Gedy awd ypwos peraribévras. 

Sextus, advers. Gram. 5. AA’ eet ob*Sv0 pdvov trerAnpacrw 
elvat mpoowidias ypappatixay aides, THY Te paxpay Kal Bpaxeiay, dAAG 
kai Gfetayv, Bapetay, wreptormapeérvny, Saceiav, WiAqv, exaotov 
tay brodedecypevav povatyrwy exov Twa Tovrav Kar’ idiay mpocwidiay 
yevnoerat orotxeiov. 

Arcapius, de Accent. p. 186. Oi xpdvoe nat é révor Kad ra 
mvevpata, Aptotoddvous éxtur@aartos, yéyove mpds te StacroAny THs 
dudiBdrou A€~ews, kat mpds rd péAAoy rhs hovys ouundons Kal Thy 
dppoviav, as éav éerdidorrey POeyydpevos. 

BA. p.7156. Td onpetov rot révov rovrov [ris meptomwperns] 
Gua dvewos xal xdreot,..... Otros ovy 6 rdvos Soxet ovvberos elvat, 
domep xal rd onpeiov éA€yxer, ovyxeipevov €& d£eias xat Bapeias. 

Ibid. p. 157. ‘H meptomapevn rairns eruxe rijs mpoonyopias - 
€otxe yap TO oxNmars meptxerAacperyn paBdwt, éxovant duo dpyds vev- 
ovoas eis GAAnAas. 


Ibid. pp. 674-690. Rules for accenting Greek words. 
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Tse Latin Accent. 


§ 26. 


Quintilian informs us that the Latin has three 
accents, the acute, the grave, and the circumfler ; 
that the acute cannot. go farther back than the 
antepenult; that if the penult is long, it takes 
either the acute or the circumflex; that if the 
penult is short, it takes the grave, and the ante- 
penult takes the acute; that the last syllable of a 
Latin word is not accented ; that dissyllables take 
the accent on the penult; that monosyllables take 
either the acute or the circumflex. 

Diomedes.also recognizes these three accents, 
and gives the following rules: A dissyllable con- 
stituting a pyrrhic, a spondee, an iambus, or a 
trochee whose first syllable is long by position 
only, takes the acute on the penult; as, puer, bd- 
nus, Gmor ; Cumae, Thébae, héros ; sdllers ; Cato, 
Céres ; pulcher, dsper. When a dissyllable con- 
stitutes a legitimate trochee, that is, a trochee 
whose first syllable is long by nature, it takes the 
circumflex on that syllable; as méta, briima, praé- 
tor. A trisyllable constituting a dactyle, an an- 
apeest, or a tribrach, takes the acute on the ante- 
penult; as, lumina, moénia, sidera, Claudius, Sér- 
gius ; Cicero, régio; mélius. If it constitutes a 
palimbacchius, or an amphibrach, it takes the cir- 
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cumflex on the penult, if this penult is long by 
nature; as, Romdnus, legdtus ; Cethégus, Sabinus, 
monile: but if this penult is long by position 
only, it takes the acute. 

Quintilian, Diomedes, Donatus, Maximus Vic- 
torinus, and Priscian distinctly state that, in 
Greek, the accent can stand on one of the last 
three syllables of a word. Quintilian intimates 
that it was fashionable among the Romans to pro- 
nounce Greek names like Atreus, Terei (dative of 
Tereus), and Nerei (dative of Nereus), with the 
circumflex on the last syllable; thus, Atreiis 
(‘Arpeds, Doric), Terei (Tnpet), Nereit (Nnpei). Ac- 
cording to Donatus, Greek names are best pro- 
nounced with their Greek accent. Maximus Vic- 
torinus says that Greek names, retaining their 
Greek form, retain also their Greek accent; thus, 
Thyds (@vds), Nais (Nais), Themist6 (@euord), 
Calyps6 (Katvyo), Thean6é (@cavo): from which it 
may be inferred that, in words like Calypso, the 
Romans could not pronounce the last syllable 
with the acute accent. 

It is remarked here, that the Greeks, when 
they wrote Roman names in Greek letters, ac- 
cented them as if they were Greek words; as, 
Tpaiavos, Avyouatos, Kixépwv, after the analogy of 
such forms as Zapdzavos, eUpwaTos, "Axepav. 

The Latin accent, then, is the same with the 
Greek accent in kind. ‘With respect to its posi- 
tion, the following things are to be noticed. 
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That, in Greek, the quantity of the last syllable 
regulates the accent of the antepenult; in Latin, 
the quantity of the penult. 

That, in common Greek, any of the last three 
syllables admits of being accented ; in Latin, only 
the penult or antepenulf. 


Quintit. 1, 5, 22. 23. 24. Adhuc difficilior observatio est 
per tenores (quos quidam ab antiquis dictos tonores comperi, 
ut videlicet declinato a Graecis verbo, qui révovs dicunt) vel 
accentus, quas Graeci mpoca:dias vocant, cum acuta et gravis, 
alia pro alia ponitur, ut in hoc Camillus, si acuitur prima: aut ~ 
gravis pro flexa, ut Cethegus, et hic prima acuta; nam sic 
media mutatur: aut flexa pro gravi, ut apice circumducta fre- 
quente, quam ex duabus syllabis in unam cogentes, et deinde 
flectentes, dupliciter peccant. Sed id saepius in Graecis no- 
minibus: accidit : ut Atreus, quem nobis juvenibus doctissimi 
senes acuta prima dicere solebant, ut necessario secunda ‘gra- 
vis esset ; item Terei, Nereique. 

Id. 1,5, 30. In omni voce, acuta intra numerum trium 
syllabarum continetur, sive eae sunt in verbo solae, sive ulti- 
mae : et in his aut proxima extremae, aut ab ea tertia. Trium 
porro, de quibus loquor, media longa, aut acuta, aut flexa erit: 
eodem loco brevis utique gravem habebit sonum, ideoque posi- 
tam ante se, id est ab ultima tertiam, acuet. Est autem in 
omni voce utique acuta, sed nunquam plus una; nec ultima 
unquam ; ideoque in disyllabis prior. Praeterea nunquam in 
eadem flexa et acuta, quoniam eadem flexa et acuta; itaque 
neutra claudet vocem Latinam. Ea vero, quae sunt syllabae 
unlus, erunt acuta, aut flexa, ne sit aliqua vox sine acuta. 

A, Getuius, 13, 25. About the accent of the vocative in -7 
for -ie. 

DIoMEDEs, 2, p. 425. Accentus est acutae vel gravis vel 
inflexae orationis elatio, vocisve intentio vel inclinatio, acuto aut 
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inflexo sono regens verba...... Sunt vero tres, acutus, gravis, 
et qui ex duobus factus est, circumflecus. Ex his acutus in 
correptis semper, interdum productis syllabis versatur: inflex- 
us in his quae producuntur. Gravis autem per se nunquam 
consistere in ullo verbo potest, sed in his, in quibus inflexus 
est, aut acutus, caeteras syllabas obtinet. In Graecis itaque 
dictionibus cum acutus tria loca teneat, ultimum, penultimum, 
et antepenultimum,.....apud Latinos duo tantum loca lenet, 
penultimum et antepenultimum. 

Id. 2, p. 427. In disyllabis partibus orationis prior syllaba 
semper acuitur aut inflectitur. Acuitur, si pyrrhichium com- 
pleverit, sicut puer, bonus, amor. Item spondeum indifferen- 
ter positum si habuerit, id est, sive natura, sive positione fuerit 
longa utraque syllaba, prior acuetur. Natura sic ut Cumae, 
Thebae, heros. Positione, ut sollers. YTambum quoque, ut Ca- 
to, Ceres. ‘Trochaeum vero legitimum si compleverit, id est, 
si natura longam priorem syllabam habuerit, circumflectetur, ut 
meta, bruma, praetor. Sin autem positione longa fuerit prior 
syllaba memorati pedis, acuetur, ut pulcher, asper. 

In trisyllabis dactylus indifferenter positus, et anapaestus, 
tribrachys quoque tertiam ab ultima acui desiderat. Dactylus 
natura qui est, sicut lumina, moenia, sidera, Claudius: positi- 
one, qui sit, ut Sergius. Similiter anapaestus, ut Cicero, regio. 
Ttem tribrachys, ut melius. Palimbacchius et amphibrachys in 
penultima circumflexum habebunt, ita tamen ut natura sit longa 
eadem penultima. Palimbacchius, ut Romanus, legatus. Item 
amphibrachys, ut Cethegus, Sabinus, monile. Horum si posi- 
tione longa fuerit eadem penultima, mutabit tenorem, et acu- 
tum habebit accentem, et caet. 

Donatus, 1,5, 1. Acutus, cum in Graecjs dictionibus tria 
loca teneat, ultimum, paeneultimum, et antepaeneultimum, te- 
net apud Latinos paeneultimum et antepaeneultimum; ultimum 
nunquam. 

Id. 1, 5,2. Sane Graeca verba Graecis accentibus melius 
efferimus. 
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Maximus Victorinus,17. Accentus sunt, qui Graece mpoo- 
odiae dicuntur, acutus, gravis, circumflexus. In omni parte 
orationis Latinae, item et Graecae, aut acutum aut circum- 
flexum poni necesse est, nec amplius quam unum, vel hunc 
vel illum. Nam gravis in pluribus ponitur. Acutus cum apud 
Graecos tria loca teneat, ultimam et-ei proximam syllabam et 
antepenultimam; apud nos duobus tantum locis poni potest : 
aut in penultima syllaba, ut praelegistis, aut in ea quae a fine 
est tertia ut praelégimus. 

Id. ibid. Graeca nomina si iisdem literis proferuntur, Grae- 
cos accentus habebunt ; nam cum dicimus Thyas, Nais, acu- 
tum habebit posterior accentum ; et cum Themisto, Calypso, 
Theano, ultimam circumflecti videbimus. Quod utrumque 
Latinus sermo non patitur, nisi admodum raro, ut sola occur- 
rit ergé conjunctio, in qua posterior circumflexa deprehenditur. 

Priscran. de Accent. 7. Notandum etiam, quod acutus ac- 
centus duo loca jabet, penultimum et antepenultimum ; apud 
Graecos autem penultimum, antepenultimum, et ultimum. 


RHYTHM. 
§27. 

In all the modern European languages, the 
rhythm of a verse depends on the. accent of each 
individual word; that is, an accented syllable al- 
ways receives the metrical ictus; consequently, 
the quantity of syllables, if recognized at all, has 


no influence in versification. 
In Greek and Latin, on the other hand, ‘the 
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ictus regularly falls upon a long syllable. The 
word-accent was not neglected in verse. This is 
clear from what Aristotle says about the accent 
of SiSouev, SiScuev, and ov, ov, in Homer (§ 25). 
The metrical tctus must not be confounded with 
the word-accent ; for the former may, fall upon an 
unaccented syllable, and a word may have more 
than one metrical ictus. Thus, éyo is an iambus ; 
according to Diomedes, a Latin word constitut- 
ing an anapest or iambus takes the accent on the 
first syllable, as déminds, b6nd. But as we are 
accustomed from infancy to regard accent as the 
only source of rhythm, we find it difficult to pre- 
serve it in reading verses based upon quantity, 
except when it falls upon the arsis. In singing, 
however, this difficulty is entirely obviated. Thus 
the following trochaics can be sung to the tune 
of “ Rousseau’s Dream” without necessarily los- 
ing their word-accent. 
70 Babvlover dvacca 
Tepoidwv vreprarm, 
Mijrep 7 Rép£ou -yepard, 
Xaitpe, Aapeiov yiva: « 
Ocov pev evvarerpa THepoay, 
Geot 8€ cai pnp eis. 
Sometimes the metrical ictus accidentally coin- 
cides with the word-accent. Thus: 


Dactylic Hexameter Catalectic. 


"Ovriva pev BactAna Kai €£oxov dvdpa xtxein. 
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lambic Tetrameter Catalectic. 
Tlds ydp 1d per ody odpa xpy | tAnydv dbdov elva ; 
’ANN’ ob8apod voulfera: | roy warépa robro mdoxetw. 
"Emel ov dh 1d capovely | rae rdror’ eldes 72n ; 
‘Qs F8opas xai répropas | xal BovAopas xopetcas. 
Mipovpevos, nal roiv rodoiw | ddl mapevoudeiwr. 
"Ey rit copes yuri Aaxdy | rd ypdppa cou dixdfew. 
Spoupovyr’ éyd re kal od* xdira weperarovvre vixrap, 
Tys dpromadudos Aabdvr’ | éxAdyaper roy SApov. 
Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic. 
Tdfewy draddayévres | xat xaxdy hourrixay. 
"AAN’ dxovoavres rovovrou | xalpoyer xnpvyparos. 
"Efedionoer rocovroy | wéAcpov Sore rat Kana. 
Tatra rolvuy pa rov’AwdAdw | “yd wervopny ol8erds. - 
Tyvde pev Sixpois Edbovy | rv Oedy xexpéypacw. 


MODERN GREEK OR ROMAIC PRONUNCIATION. 


§ 28. 
1. Vowels. 


THE modern Greek has but five vowel-sounds, 
represented by A (a, a), E (¢, at), I (c, v, et, 7, 9, ot, 
vw), O (0, w, »), and Of. 

A is sounded like a in farm, calm, alms, father. 
After the sound I it is not unlike a in peculiar- 
ity. This modification is commonly overlooked 
by foreigners. 


10 
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q exactly like A; rewia pronounced tipéa. 

E like e in ferry, but a little longer. 

a exactly like E; ripais pronounced tipes. 
I like ¢ in machine, or like ee in feel. 

v exactly like I; «vpios pronounced xiptos. 

e exactly like I; oveipe pronounced ozipuw. 
n exactly like I; ti pronounced rei. 

y exactly like I; ryyp pronounced tipi. 

o. exactly like I; olfxa. pronounced ‘x. 

wv. exactly like I; vics pronounced ies. 

O like o in confuse, but a little longer. 

w exactly like O; av@pdémrov pronounced drOpdrov. 
@ exactly like O; Aceye pronounced Adcyo. 

OY like 00 in moon, soon, spoon. 

The second: letter of the diphthongs AY, ET, 
HY, and N71, before a vowel, or B, I, 4, Z, A, M, 
N, P, is pronounced like B; in all other cases, 
like @; as avdcs ares, evOvs epOvs. (Compare 
§ 22.) 

| 2. Breathings. 


The rough breathing has no power whatever, 
or rather it does not differ from the smooth. 


3. Consonants. 


B is the aspirate of b, and we shall represent it 
by bh ; Bios, bheé-oss, ovANaB7n, see-lah-bheé. The 
difference between the English » and the mod- 
ern Greek B is simply this: v is formed by 


Ir 
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pressing the upper teeth upon the lower lip; 
the modern Greek B does not require this junc- 
tion of the upper teeth with the lower lip; that 
is, the modern B is to the English v what $ is 
tof. (See %, below.) 

The common people pronounce yapfpos, 
gham-bross, Ba, ém-bah, but write yapyrpds, 
éumra, (See II, below.) a 
is the aspirate of g hard. It is to the English 
g. hard what th in this is to d. Before the 
vowel-sounds E and [, it is a little stronger 
than y in yes, ye. Before the vowel-sounds 4A, 
O, and OY, it is sounded like y consonantal 
transferred to the throat. We shall: represent 
it by gh; yépwv, ghéh-ron, éyewa, éh-ghee-nah, 
ayaa, ah-ghah-poh, eyo, eh-ghoh, iyyour, eé-ghoon. 

Before I, K, X, or & (that is, K3), it is 
sounded like mg in hang, in which case K and 
the second I have each the sound of g hard, as 
in give, gO; as, ayyedos, Ang-geh-loss, avarynn, 
ah-ndng-gee, ovyxvos, sing-khee-seess, oadariy£ 
(that is, cadmuyks), sdl-ping-gs. 

The preservation of the ancient sound of I, 
still heard in such words as ayyedos, guyyevys, 
ayyapeia, ayyeiov, is owing to the power of the 
nasal sound of the first I. 
is the aspirate of d, and is sounded exactly like 
th in this, that, rather, father. We shall repre- 
sent it by dh; 8d8doxaros, dhee-dhah-skah-loss, 
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anda, pee-adhdhk. The common people pronounce 
Sev8po, dhéndro, avdpas, Gndrass, ‘vdvve (evduva), 
ndeénoh, but write Sévrpo, dvrpas, ‘vrvva. (See 
T, below.). 

Z like z; as, {7, zoh-eé, dpatw, frah-zoh. 

6 like th in thin, theme, mouth ; as, Ocos, theh-dss, 
os, éh-thoss. 

K like k ; as, xaxos, kah-koss, xvpws, keé-ree-oss. 

After I’, it has the sound of g hard; as, cvy- 
xpove, Sing-gr00-oh, ayxas, ang-gass. 

A like 1; as, Xoyos, lbh-ghoss. Before the sound I, 
like 7 or Ili in William; or like the Spanish Il, 
Italian gl, but not so strong; as, cad, kah-lleé. 

M like m; as, parnp, meé-teer, éuos, eh-méss. 

N like n ; as, vouos, ndh-moss, pevo, méh-noh. Be- 
fore the sound I, like m or ni in opinion ; or like 
the Spanish 7, Italian gn, but not so strong ; 
as, virrrw, nee-ptoh. 

The final N of the proclitics ay, Sev, ev, vy, 
rov, tay, before K, or 8 (that is, K%), is pro- 
nounced like I’ under the same circumstances, 
that is, like ng in hang ; before IT, or ¥ (that 
is, ITS), like M ; as, dy xorre, ang-gdptoh, ev Evry, 
eng-gseé-loh ; ovv rovm, seem-boh-noh, rhv yuyny, 
teem-bsee-kheén. 

B like KX, or # in ave; as, aftos, Gh-ksee-oss. Af- 
ter I, or after one of the above-mentioned pro- 
clitics, it is sounded like gs; as, cdAmuy£, sdl- 
peeng-gs, rov Enpov, tong-gseerdn. 
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II like p; a8, vivo, peé-noh. After M, like 6 ; as, 
éumpos, em-bréss, cuptrivw, seem-beé-noh. So when 
it is preceded by one of the above-mentioned 
proclitics ; as, ev mode, em-boh-lee. 

P like r, but a little stronger; as, paSdos, rah- 
bhdhoss. 

x like s in soft, sing; as, cdpa, sdh-mah, éa, 
éh-soh. 

Before B, I, 4, M, N, or P, it is sounded like 
Z; as, Spupyn, Zmeér-nee, "Iopand, ee-zrah-eél; 
also, in the proclitics rovs, rds; a8, rous yepovras, 
tooz-ghéh-ron-dass, tas Bactheias, taz-bhah-see-leé- 
ass. From Lucian, Sextus, and Herodian we 
learn that 3 before M was sounded like Z, and 
some wrote ZM for 3M; as, fudpaydos, Guvpva, 
Curriov. (Lucian. Jud. Vocal. 9. Sextus, adv. 
Gram. 9. Herodian. in CA. vol. 3, p. 250.) 

T like ¢ in tell, tap, tin ; as, tomos, t6h-poss, aitia, 
eh-teé-ah. 

After N, it is generally sounded like d; as, 
evripos, €n-dee-moss, evraiba, en-déf-thah ; so also 
after the proclitics av, Sev, év, avy, tov, Tnv ; as, 
ay tpéyo, an-dréh-kho, tov tipsov, ton-deé-mion. 

TS like ts; used only in foreign and barbarous 
words; a8, roeXarys, roaKilo, exatca, The By- 
zantine Greeks represented this sound by TZ; 
as, Ttertns, Tzetzes. 

@ like a labial f ; as, depw, feh-roh, codes, soh-foss. 
The English f requires the upper teeth to be 
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pressed upon the lower lip. ‘The modern Greek 
® requires the mouth to be rounded as in blow- 
ing moderately. This fact is apt to be over- 
looked. (Compare B, above.) 

X like German ch, or Spanish x (j); as, xapa, 
khah-réh. 

¥ like 173, or ps in perhaps; as, &pw, éh-psoh. 
After M, or after one of the above-mentioned 
proclitics, like bs; as, Eurvyos, ém-bsee-khoss, 
Thy yuynv, teem-bsee-kheén. 


4. Doubling of Consonants. 


When a consonant is doubled in the same word, 
only the first one is pronounced ; as, cada, ypap- 
pa, pronounced o¢aro, ypapa. 


5. Synizesis. 


In conversation, synizesis is very common. It 
takes place when the vowel-sound I is followed 
by a vowel, in which case, if the I is accented, its 
accent, after the synizesis, is heard on the vowel 
following the I. 

(a) The vowel-sound I, in case of synizesis, is 
changed into its corresponding consonant (§ 22), 
when it stands at the beginning of a word, or 
when it comes after a vowel, or after B, I, 4, P; 
as, 

tatpos pronounced by synizesis yarpos, 
lepaxt 66 6 Yepant, 
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xapafia pronounced by synizesis xapaBya, 


Kavvoupyta es - Katvoupyya, 
kapdia ms i Kapoya, 
On p la «6 66 On pia. 


It is observed that I, in this case, being essen- 
tially the same in sound as I consonantal (see 3, 
above), is omitted in pronunciation. Thus, «ac — 
voupyta is simply xavvovpya. 

(b) After Z, K, A, N, H, 3, X, and ¥, the I, in 
case of synizesis, is changed into a weak y conso- 
nantal, not unlike 7 in carriage, marriage. | 

(c) After 6, T, IT, and %, the I, in case of syni- 
zesis, is sounded not unlike a weak y consonantal 
preceded by h; as, 

Gade pronounced by synizesis bhya¢u, 


dporia _ porhya, 
covTria ee - coutrhyc, 
Eoupagia—** sc Eoupaphya. 


(d) After M, the I, in case of synizesis, acquires 
the sound of the Spanish ”; as xappia xappiid, 
*“Papuos ‘Pewpiios. 


6. ERhythm. 


The rhythm of a verse depends upon accent, as 
in all the other modern languages of Europe. 

The wonstexot otiyot of Michael Psellus would 
be called iambic tetrameter catalectic, if their 
rhythm depended upon quantity. Take the fol- 
lowing specimen (Boissonade’s Anecd. Graec. vol. 
3, p. 200): 
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Meder@ cot ypappatixns kat ris épboypadias - 
Ip@ros avrn Oepédtos xai Baors pabnpdrey. 

Ovx gor: d€ povdrpowos, ovde Koi Kai pia, 

"AAN’ Exes yAdowas xal hovas xal wévre Scadexrovs, 
Alodixny, "lomxny, "Ari8a xai Awpida, 

Kal ry ovvnOn rat xoswjy nal xarnpagevperny. 


The following specimen of the Romaic of* Pto- 
choprodromos may interest some of our readers. 


"Ard yuxpdbey p edeyev 5 yépwv 6 marnp pov, 

“6 Téxvoy pov, pdabe ypdppara dy Oedys va hedeons * 
Biéres roy Seiva, réxvoy pou; me(os érepinares * 
Kal ropa, Bréres, yeyove xpucoprepuotnparos, 
*AdoyorptmAovréAnvos Kal mraxupovAapdros.” 


Rhyme is so generally employed, as to form one 
of the distinctive features of modern Greek poetry. 


Avrdy rév peyay larpdy ouvrpddevev 6 rpdpos - 

Tov Xdpoy SovAeve ravrod, (7 ropa doruvdpos. 

To mpaypa, elve ddnOes, woAd dev pereBANOn, 
IIporov d:aBarnpia epoipate ’s ra mAnOn - 

"Awd ri yi pas toredvev appdotous els yay GAAny, 
Topa d&:aBarnpia ’s roy edopov Side. mars. 


The following lines, written exactly as they are 
pronounced by the modern Greeks, will illustrate 
their mode of reading classical poetry. 


Iliad. 8, 1-6. 
"Ids pev xpoxdémendcs éxidvato mdcay én’ ay: 
Zeds 8€ Oeov ayopty micaro repmrixépaBvos 
*Axporars xopegi moArdipddos OvALumo. 
"Adros 8€ od) aydpeBe, Bet 8” iad ardvres dxovoy 
Kexdcré ped, mavres re Oct, mace re Oeeve, 
"Odp’ iro, rd pe Opos évi oribect xedeBe. 
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§ 29. 


Most of the English alphabetical sounds can be 
only approximately expressed in modern Greek 
letters, and some of them cannot be expressed 
at all. 


1. Vowels. 
A in ah, farm, is sounded like a; father, pdédep, 
te arm, papp, alms, apt. 
A in past —a nearly ; past, waot, fast, pact. 
A, in fat, cannot be expressed. The Greeks often 
mistake it for e. 
A diphthongal, in fate— eé rapidly uttered; fate, 
deir, lace, réis. 
A diphthongal, in fare—éa nearly; fare, déap, 
spare, o7réap. 
A, in fall, is an intermediate sound between a and 
‘o. O is its only representative; fall, goa, all, 
6r, walk, ovor. 
E, in met, is an intermediate sound between e¢ and 
s. It is best: represented by e; met, pér, sell, 
oe, ferry, pépt. 
E diphthongal, in there — éa nearly ; there, Seap, 
where, xovéap. 
E in mete —1; mete, pit, complete, xopmrr. 
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E diphthongal, in mere — ia rapidly uttered ; mere, 
piap, sphere, odiap. : 


. I in machine —1; marine, papiv, police, rods. 


I in pin —. nearly ; pin, wiv, fill, pir. 

I diphthongal, in pine — ai rapidly uttered; pine, 
waiv, fine, patv. 

I triphthongal, in fire — aia rapidly uttered; fire, 
daiap, spire, oraiap. 

O in odd —o nearly; not, vor, con, xov. 

O diphthongal, in note — oov rapidly uttered ; 
note, voour, stone, oroovv. | 

O diphthongal, in store — da nearly ; store, oréap. 

O in zor, like A in fall, which see. 

O in move — ov; move, povB, prove, mpouB. 

OO in poor —ova nearly ; poor, ovap. 

O in son, like U in sun, which see. 

OI and OY — oi rapidly uttered; toil, rein. 

OU and OW —dov rapidly uttered; foul, daovr, 
town, raovv. 

U in true — ov; true, rpov. 

U in full — ov, but a little shorter. 

U in mute — wv rapidly uttered; mute, psovr. 

U in pure — ova rapidly uttered ; pure, rvovap. 

U, in sun, seems to be an intermediate sound be- 
tween o and ov. It can be represented by o. 

Y like I, which see. 


2. Consonants. 


B. In modern Greek, this sound is heard only 
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in the combination wa (§ 28, 3, I). Conse- 
quently the Greeks employ yz as its only rep- 
resentative ; bright, wrpair, Byron, Mraipov. 

C hard, like « C soft, likec. x 

CH, in chin, cannot be expressed in Greek letters ; 
To or rot is its only representative; church, 
TOLOpTS. 

D. In modern Greek, this sound is heard only in 
the combination vr (§ 28, 3, T). The Greeks 
therefore employ v7 as its only representative ; 
die, vrai, day, vrét, double, vrowmir, dead, vrevr, 
pardon, wapyrov. 

F can be represented only by & (§ 28, 3, 2); farm, 
gapy, free, ppi. 

G. In modern Greek, G hard, or rather guttu- 
ral, is heard only in the combinations yy, y« 
(§ 28,3, I,K). The Greeks employ yy or y« as 
its only representative; garden, yxdpytev, give, 
yxiB. G soft, or rather lingual, cannot be ex- 
pressed in Greek letters; »rf1s its only repre- 
sentative; gem, vr&pu, oranges, dpavyrtet. 

H is usually represented by x; harp, xap7, him, 
yim, hill, xin. 

J, before the sounds E and I, can be represented 
only by vrf; before all other sounds, only by 
yrt.; jet, vrter, Ig, yrbiryry, jar, ii ii yr bon. 

K like «; keep, xir. 

L like 2 before a; sell, cér, lip, rir. 

M like »; moon, povv. 
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N like » before a; nest, veor. 

NG is represented by yy (§ 28, 3, I); king, xiyy, 
strong, orpoyy. 

‘P like 7; part, wdpr, skip, oxim. 

Q like x. QU like cov; quill, xovin. 

R like p, but not so strong ; spring, ompiyy. 

§ like o, or £; stick, crix, slabs, craprl. 

SH cannot be expressed in Greek letters. It can 
be represented only by o or ot; shop, ovr, ship 
and sheep, cin. 

T, in tell, like +; tell, rer, tomb, rovz. T or TI, in 
portion, can be represented pnly by o or a; 
portion, mopotov. 

TH in thin, like 0; thin, 0. 

TH in this, like §; this, Sés. 

V is represented by 8 (§ 28, 3, B); vane, Beiv. 

W, in wool, is the kindred consonant of the vowel- 
sound ov, and is best represented by ov (§§ 9. 
22); wise, ovdit, wine, ovdiv. Some represent it 
by 8; Washington, Baovykrov. | 

X, in az, like £; six, cif X, in example, can be 
represented only by yyf; example, éyyfaprin. 

Y consonantal, like + consonantal (§§ 22; 28, 5). 
Most commonly the Greeks represent it by y 
when it precedes the sound e or 4; yet, yér, yi, 
yé: in all other cases, by y; yarn, ydpy, yoke, 

ton, YOU, vod. 

Z like £; maize, pet, zeal, ir. 


THE END. 
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